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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE latest news from China is unusually significant, and, 
1 in our judgment, somewhat ominous. . The Chinese Court 
leaves Pekin in April to worship at the tombs of the Imperial 
family. When the rites are performed, however, it will not 
return, but will proceed by railway to Paoting-fu, where a 
grand palace has been prepared at vast expense for its re- 
ception. There, say the Chinese, it intends to remain as long 
as possible, “on account of the humiliation felt at being in 
Pekin under foreign guns.” Of course, this may only be a 
Press rumour, and without foundation; but it also may be an 
indication that the Empress- Regent is considering whether the 
time has not come to demand the withdrawal of the European 
troops and the destruction of the works protecting the Lega- 
tions, and to threaten in the event of non-compliance that she 
will remain at a distance from the capital, and in command 
of the road which leads to the inaccessible alternative capital 
of Sian. We cannot believe that the Chinese Court has 
forgiven the recent occupation of Pekin, or is prepared to 
endure for ever the insult involved in the precautions for the 
protection of the Legations. It is quite certain that no 
European Court would endure it for a week, and the pride of 
Europe is to the pride of China what water is to wine. 


The Times correspondent at St. Petersburg publishes an 
abstract of a very remarkable letter addressed to the Czar 
by M. Demtchinsky, a meteorologist of whose ability 
Nicholas II. has a high opinion. The letter is said to have 
been the cause of the recent Manifesto. In the letter, which 
is unusually frank, the writer declares that Russian society 
groans under an intolerable repression, official permission 
being required for everything “except to be born,” and the 
repression is so felt that the murder of a Minister is regarded 
with satisfaction. The autocracy, M. Demtchinsky thinks, 
should be maintained, the people not being ready for a 
Constitution; but some great change should be made, for 
Russia is like a tank in which the water approaches freezing- 
point. When the water freezes the tank will burst. The 
Czar read this document, which is probably confirmed by 
other knowledge he possesses, and issued his Manifesto; but 
that is obviously insufficient to improve the situation. 
What Russia needs first of all is not a Parliament, but 
more personal liberty for all Russians. In France, owing to 
the aristocratic “ privileges” and the great feeling for intel- 
lectual work, there was, even before the Revolution, much 
liberty. 


The Hungarian suspicion of Germany is, of course, menacing 


to the solidity of the'Triple Alliance, and Count von Biilow | with its haughty Anti-Clericalism. was received with en- 





Hungary against Magyars, even when German opinion con- 
demned their treatment. This is an astute overture, for if 
it were accepted the Magyars and Germans together would 
constitute a ruling class in Hungary, and therefore in the 
Austrian Empire, and the Triple Alliance would always be 
safe; but then will it be accepted? There is some instinctive 
division between Germans and Magyars, their only common 
bond being a dread of the Slav. majority, which is not.quite 
strong enough to keep them together. The matter is hardly 
important just now, but it may become so when the Emperor 
Francis Joseph passes away, and every party within his 
seventeen States demands either more liberty or a more 
perfectly organised ascendency. 


The French Minister of Finance, M. Rouvier, has informed 
the Senate, rather to its horror, that if serious embarrassment 
is to be avoided recourse must be had to fresh taxation. The 
details of this taxation have not yet been explained, but it is 
certain that the Income-tax will not be adopted, and we hear 
nothing of Succession-duties. M. Rouvier’s statement, which 
was interjectional, and intended, as he said, to warn the Senate, 
was certainly justified by the Report on the Finances pre- 
sented by the Department to both Chambers. This docu- 
ment, which was drawn up by M. Dubost, shows that the 
aggregate deficits of 1901, 1902, and 1903 amount to £25,600,000, 
that the revenue is declining, and that the fiscal administra- 
tion is not good, the Treasury apparently not receiving all 
its dues. The truth seems to be that the Assembly is 
habitually extravagant, and that successive Governments 
have been afraid to impose new taxation. M. Combes, 
however, must now take the risk, for perpetual deficits 
offend that business sense which is an inherent quality 
of the French people. The great obstacle to retrench- 
ment in France arises from the extreme difficulty, 
amounting almost to an impossibility, of reducing the 
hosts of employés. The Deputies back their nominees, 
and every official dismissed becomes a deadly enemy of the 
Republic. The increase in the Military and Naval Budgets 
during the three years has not been serious, and during the 
last year some economies have been effected. 


M. Combes was arraigned in the Senate on March 21st 
about the relation of the Government to the Vatican, and 
made an important statement. He declared that the 
Church constantly read the Concordat as a concession from 
the spiritual power, that he read it as a contract, and that if 
the clergy would not obey its provisions he should in the 
end be compelled to denounce it. The Government could 
not always be “duped” by the Vatican. It was intended 
when the Concordat was framed that the French Government 
should nominate the Bishops, but the Vatican now main- 
tained that it only presented them for institution, a preten- . 
sion which denied the supremacy of the civil power. He should, 
therefore, “adhere to the principles of the Revolution.” He 
had no wish to convert the clergy, who had no right to inter- 
fere in civil affairs, and he deprecated their support as much 
as their hostility. If the clergy wanted the Concordat they 
must obey it, and he warned them that its abolition would 
remove the last barrier to Disestablishment. The speech, 
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thusiasm in the Senate, and has greatly excited the Vatican, 
where, however, there is as yet no sign of yielding. Rome 
still believes that France is Roman Catholic, and threatens 
to transfer the protection of Roman Catholics in the East 
from France to Germany. The importance of that protection 
is a tradition of the French Foreign Office, but we question if 
the electors care about it, and M. Combes certainly does not. 
The Church, we fancy, cares less about Disestablishment than 
it- did, and forgets that Frenchmen would control the great 
corporation just as sharply after they had ceased to pay its 
expenses as before. It is as easy to fine a Bishop for con- 
tumacy as to stop his stipend. 


Seftor Castro, the President of Venezuela, has been per- 
forming a part in a comedy which has greatly perplexed the 
diplomatists. He announced his resignation to the Venezuelan 
Congress on March 2st in a “ high-falutin’” Message, in 
which he declares that foreigners without any claim but force 
fell upon Venezuela, “ trampling underfoot reason and justice, 
to the detriment of civilisation and the beautiful conquests of 
right.” Congress unanimously requested him to withdraw 
his resignation, and after another coy refusal, he complied on 
the 25th inst. with their request. It seems to be conceded that 
his motive must have been a bad one, but as to the President’s 
precise object even the Americans can offer no guess. His 
resignation would not have broken off the negotiations, nor 
greatly facilitated his own departure for Europe, while such a 
method of obtaining a vote of confidence is at all events a 
risky one. The incident is to Europeans a hopeless puzzle, 
the only reasonable solution being that Sefior Castro has 
secretly extracted certain terms from his own party by a 
threat of leaving them to the mercy of their opponents. 


Lord Curzon, speaking on Tuesday on the Indian Budget, 
drew a rather painful picture of the change in the foreign re- 
lations of the Indian Empire. The “secluded land” is losing 
its seclusion. Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany, and 
Turkey, said the Viceroy, were becoming great Asiatic Powers, 
while China, Thibet, Siam, Persia, and Afghanistan corre- 
sponded to the minor European States, and contained perhaps 
in themselves seeds of decay. It was essential that these 
smaller States should not fallinto hostile hands. India was thus 
being pushed into the forefront of international politics, and 
it became necessary that her forces should be kept in a high 
state of efficiency and her defences made secure. That is a 
noteworthy statement, the more so because it was on this very 
change, which he clearly foresaw, that Lord Palmerston 
based his otherwise unreasonable opposition to the Suez 
Canal. The “improvement of communication” does not 
always, or necessarily, tend to peace. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Rosebery introduced 
a Motion approving of the Committee of National Defence, 
and expressing the hope that its first efforts would be towards 
adjusting the expense of our armaments to our fiscal condi- 
tions. The first part of the speech was extremely witty, 
extremely paradoxical, and most unconvincing,—in fact it was 
as useless for all practical purposes as it was brilliant. The 
second part of the speech, though unadorned with the flowers 
of humour or rhetoric, was full of sound sense, and contained 
some of the most weighty and useful things ever said by Lord 
Rosebery. We shall not dwell in detail on the first part of 
the speech, but must point out that Lord Rosebery seemed 
bent upon insisting that the Committee of Defence ought to 
destroy the present system of Cabinet government, and must 
note also that his plan for making Lord Kitchener Secretary 
of State for War turned up again. Lord Kitchener as Secretary 
for Waris, indeed, to Lord Rosebery what King Charles’s head 
was to Mr. Dick. He never seems able to keep the idea out of 
his speeches; yet, as Lord Goschen most shrewdly observed, 
Lord Kitchener in the present Cabinet—or apparently in all 
Cabinets, for it has come to that now with Lord Rosebery— 
“with limited liability,” would revolutionise our whole system. 
We have alluded to the witty things in Lord Rosebery’s 
speech. Perhaps the funniest was his forecast of economic 
Liberal Governments succeeding the lavish Administrations 
of their rivaJs, and of the nation pining for “the spacious 
days of Arthur and of Joseph,” when we revelled in expendi- 
ture und voted millions, amid the cheers of the House of 


The second part of Lord Rosebery’s speech was devoted 


to military defence, and showed that he has grasped 
thoroughly the essential principle that the defence of th 
kingdom should be entrusted to the population, yousedl 
trained, armed, and organised, and that this organisation 
could be made effective without conscription,—.e,, by an 
improvement of our present Auxiliary Forces, and the de. 
velopment of the national resources in the matter of 
men. Any Government, declared Lord Rosebery, which 
appeals to the nation on the sacred duty of the nation to 
defend its own territory against the possibility of foreign 
aggression would meet with a response such as would on 
prise our present rulers, and would enable them to place the 
defence of our islands on a far sounder footing than it now rests 
on. “ My Lords, if you wish to call upon the nation to raise 
Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry to take their part in the 
defence of these shores, you must pursue a very different 
course from that which you have been pursuing. You must not 
starve, you must not discourage, you must not look with dis. 
favour on these Auxiliary Forces; you must foster them ; you 
must encourage them; you must see that they are not out of 
pocket by their exertions. Let every form of Ministerial and 
social, aye, and I would add, Royal, favour be shown them; 
and I believe that you will soon have in existence a Volunteer 
Army, a Militia, and a Yeomanry adequate to, and exceeding 
the utmost necessities of the defence of your country.” Oy 
this point we find ourselves in the heartiest possible agree. 
ment with Lord Rosebery. There is no reason why the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, if properly encouraged 
and properly organised, for nothing can be done without 
organisation, should not give us a force equal to meeting any 
and every emergency. But then the Auxiliary batteries must 
not be without guns and horses, the Auxiliary regiments 
without transport, and only half the officers required for the 
Auxiliary Forces available for service. 


With part of Lord Goschen’s speech we agree, but we must 
point to one very serious discrepancy in his argument in 
regard to the citizen Army, which he treated with what we 
may call kindliness mingled with suspicion. He doubted 
whether you could “absolutely trust a citizen Army without 
a certain mixture of veteran troops to stiffen the force.” 
Possibly; but in that case the present system must be very 
wrong, for the Regular troops which under it are provided 
for stiffening purposes are anything but veterans. Under 
the present system the stiffening will demonstrably be pro- 
vided by the dregs of the Regular Army,—the men and 
officers who have been rejected for various reasons as not fit 
to be sent abroad. If, then, stiffening by veterans is to be 
our watchword, our need must be provided in some other way 
than that which now holds the field. When Mr. Brodrick has 
sent his hundred and twenty thousand men abroad, and filled 
up his foreign-service battalions, there may remain a good 
many Regular recruits of uncertain ages in the country, 
but there will be very few veterans, In our view, we had 
much better organise and improve the Auxiliary Forces till 
they can do without stiffening than leave them weak and dis- 
organised as at present, and rely upon veteran troops being 
got from somewhere to stiffen them. The debate was closed 
by aspeech from Lord Selborne, who put the Government side 
with no little force and ability. On Lord Rosebery’s ridiculous 
plan of putting Lord Kitchener in the Cabinet he was, of 
course, perfectly sound. 


The question of native labour came up in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, Sir Charles Dilke moving, as an amend- 
ment to the second reading of the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 
Bill, thatthe Government before acting on any agreement 
come to by the recent Conference should place the proposals 
before Parliament. After Sir William Harcourt had vigor- 
ously attacked the mine-owners for their greed in refusing to 
pay the same rate of wages as other industries found it 
possible to give, Mr. Chamberlain in reply strongly depre- 
cated the attitude of unreasoning hostility to the mine-owners 
shown by certain Members. The mine-owners might not be 
philanthropists, but there was no reason to speak of them as 
pariahs. The native labour question should be approached 
without prejudice, for it affected not only the mines, but every 
branch of industry and agriculture. For himself, while 





Commons. as though they were nothing. 


absolutely opposed to forced labour, he was not prepared to 
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say that the native should not be induced to work, As him from South Africa was a sense of the gratitude which 

cards the supply, he was of opinion that if the services of | this country owed that great public servant, of the burden 
ys available labourer south of the Zambesi were secured, | placed on his shoulders, and the ability and resource with 
ped would not be enough labour for the full development of | which he sustained it. 
the Transvaal. The rate of wages was a question of supply 
and demand, and the native was free to make his own terms; 
but none of those from Central Africa would go without full 
knowledge of the facts, and unless persuaded it would be to 
their advantage. As for the importation of Asiatic labour, 
the vast majority of people in South Africa were opposed 
to it. But if they ever changed their minds the Imperial 
Government could not interfere, for it was the policy of the 





Mr. Chamberlain, leaving the main political issue, spoke with 
confidence of the material resources of the new Colonies, where 
the value of land had immensétly increased since the con- 
clusion of peace. Inthe Cape the assurances of both great 
political parties gave promise of a better future. Even since 
his departure from South Africa Mr. Hofmeyr’s interven- 
tion had resulted in a better state of feeling. Speaking at 
Government to treat the Transvaal as if it were a self- the luncheon which followed, Mr. Balfour paid a fine tribute 

ing Colony. to the services of his colleague. He knew of no purely peace- 
governing ful event which had so touched the imagination of the 

On Wednesday Mr. George Wyndham introduced the new | country as Mr. Chamberlain’s mission, which had been fruit- 
Irish Land Purchase Bill, which for the last few months has | ful in results impossible of achievement by despatches or 
been so strongly moving Irish opinion. We have dealt at length correspondence. In conclusion, he contrasted the Mr. Chamber- 
elsewhere with its chief provisions and guiding principles, | lain as unscrupulously maligned by his hostile critics two or 
and will only quote here the Chief Secretary’s appeal, in which | three years ago—the firebrand and troubler of nations—with the 
he told the House that there were two alternatives,—to pro- man who was now justly regarded as deserving above all others 
long the land tragedy for another hundred or hundred and fifty | in this Empire the blessings pronounced on the peacemaker. 
years, or to “prosecute a business transaction occupying 
some fifteen years based on the probity and goodwill of all] The Times of Wednesday publishes an account of a 
concerned.” The security for the loans under the Bill is | scientific discovery by M. Curie, perhaps the first of French 
ample, and the ultimate gift of £12,000,000 to enable the | physicists, which will excite universal interest. Chemists 
tenants to buy cheaply without depriving the landlords of | have been greatly excited by observing qualities in the new 
their legitimate property rights would, we hold, be well em- | metal, “radium,” of a most unexpected kind, and M. Curie 
ployed even if there were to be no return. There will, how- | now announces after an investigation of many months that it 
ever, be an immediate return of £250,000 a year in the | “possesses the extraordinary property of continuously emit- 
reduction of Irish administrative expenditure. ting heat, without combustion, without chemical change of 

Wiis: aes any kind, and without any change in its molecular structure, 

In the debate that followed Mr. Wyndham’s speech there | which remains spectroscopically identical after many months 
was a striking unanimity of agreement. Mr. Redmond would } of continuous emission of heat.” He finds, further, that 
have liked a larger bonus, but his tone was conciliatory; | «radium maintains its own temperature at a point 1°5 deg. 
Colonel Saunderson deciared that the landlords would throw Centigrade, or 2°7 deg. on our ordinary ecale, above its sur- 
no obstacles in the way of the Bill; and Sir Henry Campbell- | youndings.” The “radium” after emitting heat for months 
Bannerman, though he guarded the rights of the British tax- | }emains undiminished, and the best explanation is that it 
payer, was distinctly friendly. Mr. T. W. Russell described | attracts to itself, and then emits, some form of “ambient 
the Bill as a great one, and Mr. Healy expressed a general energy ” the existence of which was unsuspected. In other 
approval. In elucidating the working of the measure Mr. words, a new force has been discovered in Nature. Whether 
Wyndham pointed out that the maximum sum spent in pur- | jt can ever be utilised is uncertain, though a perpetual light 
chase would be £100,000,000, and that this sum could not | would be invaluable, for the metal is exceedingly scarce ; but 
possibly be required in fewer than fifteen years. It is, of | the discovery will direct physicists to inquiries in a perfectly 
course, useless to prophesy as to things Parliamentary, but | new direction. 
certainly no Bill ever started under fairer auspices. Mr. 
Wyndham has our heartiest congratulations on the success he We note with regret the death, which occurred last Sunday, 
has so far met with and our warmest wishes for the future. | of Dr. Farrar, the Dean of Canterbury. A successful Master 
If he can start the machinery which in fifteen years will] at Harrow and at Marlborough (where he succeeded Dr, 
automatically give the soil of Ireland to its tillers he will | Bradley), and subsequently Canon and Archdeacon of West- 
have indeed accomplished a great work. minster prior to his appointment to Canterbury, Dr. Farrar 

eta ea a was best known by his “Life of Christ” and other works 
' The comments of the English, Scotch, and Irish Press on dealing with the history of early Christianity, which enjoyed 
the Bill are almost universally favourable. The same may be | an immense and, we doubt not, valuable popularity. His 
said of the American newspapers, which all greet the measure | exuberant sentimentalism and his florid rhetoric offended 
with satisfaction. The Tribune, for example, declares that a} scholars and purists, but there can be no doubt of his 
plan of Irish land settlement acceptable to Lord Dunraven, sincerity, of his wide culture, his incessant industry, and his 
Lord Mayo, and Colonel Saunderson on the one side, and to great kindness of heart. 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Harrington on the other, 
“isno common scheme. It must approximate to inspiration | It is with great regret that we record the tragic death of 
about as closely as anything in mundane politics.” | Sir Hector MacDonald, which took place by his own hand 
aS |in Paris on Wednesday. We shall say nothing of the sad 
circumstances in which the gallant soldier’s end came. 
It is enough to remember that he was a man of extraordinary 
delivered an important speech. He began by reiterating his | personal courage, and that though he may not have had the 
conviction, confirmed by his visit to South Africa, that the | strategist’s brain, his instinct for swift and sound action in 
war had been both just and inevitable. But the main issue | the field was most remarkable. His handling of the Soudanese 
which divided Boer and Briton had now been decided once | Brigade at Omdurman was a masterly piece of field tactics. 
for all, the field was clear for the fusion of two kindred races, | Sir Hector’s career was a source of great pride to the Army 
and he had received from the leaders of our late opponents | and the nation owing to his having risen from the ranks 
“the most absolute, the fullest, and most definite assurances | entirely through his fine military qualities. 
that they accept the situation and are willing to co-operate mtg rdw 7 
with the Government in restoring prosperity to the country, | ‘The polling in the Chertsey division, which took place on 
and that they, in the memorable words of my friend General Thursday, the result being declared on Friday afternoon, 
Delarey, will be as loyal to the new Government as they |resulted in the return of Mr. J. A. Fyler, the Unionist 
were to the old.” The policy of the Government was of a | candidate, by a majority of 1,180. At the last election—i.e., 
“liberality unexampled in the history of war,” and it had | in 1900—the Unionist majority was 2,287. 
been carried out with absolute loyalty and single-minded ——— 
devotion by Lord Milner. One of the lasting impressions, | Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Mr. Chamberlain continued, which he brought away with | New Consols (23) were on Friday 90}. 











Mr. Chamberlain visited the City on Friday week to receive | 
an address from the Lord Mayor and Corporation, and 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


E most heartily congratulate Mr. George Wyndham 

on the Bill for Irish land purchase which he pre- 

sented to the House of Commons on Wednesday night. 

It is true that it is not possible to pronounce a complete 

and final opinion on the measure till all its details have 

been mastered and criticised, but the main principles 

which underlie the Bill are clear enough, and unless we 

are greatly mistaken they have been well and truly laid. 

The Bill may be said to rest upon the recognition of three 

fundamental axioms of public policy in regard to Ireland. 

The first of these is that it is to the interest of the 

whole United Kingdom to put an end to the dual 

ownership of land in Ireland, and to introduce a system of 

easant ownership. The second is that it is to the public 

interest to utilise the credit of the State to bring about 

this result. The third is that in order to facilitate the 

operation of a purchase scheme it is allowable to make a 

free grant of public money. These axioms accepted—and 

. we believe that they will be accepted by all who give an 
earnest attention to the Irish problem—it only remains to 

apply them in practice. Mr. Wyndham has attempted this 

task, and, in our opinion, with success. That is, granted the 

principles just laid down are sound, he has devised an enact- 

ment which will give them appropriate form and substance. 

His method of carrying them into action is, shortly, as 

follows. In order to facilitate purchase, the State, when 

Jandlord and tenant can agree, will lend the latter the 

money required to buy out the landlord. But it is necessary 

that the State should never be in a position which will make 

it expect from the tenant a larger annual sum in purchase 

instalments than can be made out of the land. Accordingly 

the State, to protect itself, insists that the annual purchase 

instalments must show a reduction of about 20 per cent. 

below the second-term rents ; or, if a second-term rent has 

not in fact been fixed, below a rent equivalent to a second- 

term rent. That secures the land being able to pro- 

duce the instalment money. If a second-term rent can 

be paid out of the land, as the Land Commissioners have 

decided it can be, a rent which is between 10 and 30 per 

cent. lower must a fortiori be producible out of the land. 

This requirement secures the State from the possibility 

of being suddenly confronted with the fact that the land 

will not produce the rent. Again, the State does not want 

to be receiving instalment rents from Irish tenants in per- 

petuity. It would rather see them actual proprietors. 

Therefore it is arranged that the instalments shall only 

run for sixty-eight and a half years. After that the 

capital of the purchase money, as well as the interest, will 

have been repaid. But here arises another dilficulty that 

must be met. If the Irish farmer becomes an out-and-out 

proprietor, he might sell to a speculator, and estates 

might gradually be put together again on which there 

would be annual tenants. Accordingly one-eighth of the 

annual sum paid to the State is to be a permanent rent- 

charge arising from the farm,—a charge in the nature of a 

ground-rent. ‘The permanence of this rent makes the in- 

stalments a little lower, and will also enable the State to 

keep a hold on the land, and prevent the main purpose of 

purchase being defeated: So much for the side of the State 

and the tenant in the matter of purchase. Now for the 

landlord’s side. The landlord in effect says:—‘If the State 

‘ deems it necessary to make the instalments less than 
second-term rents by something between 10 and 30 per 
cent., the State, provided it is obliged to calculate with 
mathematical precision, will clearly only be able to 
give me a sum which when invested will yield an 
income so small that all temptation to sell not only 
goes, but I must struggle against purchase with all my 
might.’ The State is bound to admit the cogency of this 
plea. But it cannot abandon its principle of keeping 
the instalments low in order to make its collection of 
them absolutely secure. The State says to the landlord 
under Mr. Wyncham’s scheme:—‘In order to meet your 
difficulty, and yet not to endanger our purchase scheme, 
we will set aside £12,000,000, out of which sum grants 
shall be made in order to facilitate purchase. These 
grants are to be from 5 to 15 per cent. on the purchase 
price, according to the size of the estate. The small 


























































estates, that is, will get the higher percentage ang 
the big estates the lower.’ This meets the landlord 

objection to selling at a price calculated on a Rt 
reduced some 20 per cent. below the second-term rent 
The next point of view to be considered is that of the 
British taxpayer. His objection under the scheme is 
threefold. First, he says: ‘How am I to be compensate] 
for the £12,000,000 extra which the landlords wil] get?’ 
Mr. Wyndham’s answer is, in effect,—‘In a very larg 

measure by the reduction in the cost of Irish administration 
caused by an improvement in the social condition of Irelang 
owing to the settlement of the land question.’ And thi; 
is not merely hypothetical. Already the Irish Government 
have arranged to cut down their expenditure by £250,009 
a year in perpetuity. But the charge on £12,000,009 
is only £390,000 a year, and only a very small amount of 
this will become operative in the first few vears, and jn 
no case will it all be wanted for fifteen years. Therefore the 
£12,000,000 will probably involve no extra burden at all,and 
in any case it will not prove a great one. But the British tax. 
payer, even if answered here, may go on to point out that with 
Consols falling it is possible that Mr. Wyndham’s calcula. 
tions are erroneous, and that there will be a loss under the 
head of raising the loan. Here Mr. Wyndham’s answer 
is,—‘ In the first place, we shall in the first three years 
only raise £5,000,000 a year, which is a sum not large 
enough to depress the Consols market; and next, even if 
our funding operations cost more than is expected, we hare 
in hand a sum of £185,000 a year which is owed to Ireland 
by the United Kingdom as a set-off to the money voted 
exclusively for English education. This sum can be used 
to make up any deficiency due to possible borrowings in 
an unfavourable market.’ But even this is not the end 
of the security offered to the British taxpayer. There 
always remains the large sum paid out every year by the 
Imperial Exchequer for Irish local purposes. If any loss 
were incurred in the matter of Irish land purchase, these 
payments could be docked or suspended to make good the 
deficiency. It seems to us, then, that Mr. Wyndham suc. 
cessfully meets in his Bill the chief objections that can be 
raised against it. No doubt the measure is not perfect, 
and no doubt there are some risks, but its imperfections 
are, we believe, not essential, and can be remedied, while 
the risks are well worth running in view of the objects 
to be attained. 

The exact manner in which the estates will be bought 
under the Purchase Bill was not made clear in Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s speech. He told us, certainly, that in the vast 
majority of cases purchase would be by whole estates; 
that landlords and their tenants would make comprehensive 
arrangements between themselves which would then come 
up for sanction. Apparently, too, the Estates Commissioners 
will—as they certainly should—have certain compulsory 
powers of purchase. But when the Bill is printed these 
points will doubtless be cleared up, and we shall therefore 
withhold any further criticism till then. On two points, 
however, we desire to speak at once. The first of these 
concerns the disposal of the sporting rights, the second 
the acquisition by the State of mancuvre rights—subject 
to compensation for actual damage—over all land 
which is purchased through the use of Government 
credit. It seems to us that the sporting rights, in 
lakes and rivers as well as over the land, should vest in 
the Estates Commissioners, and should either be let by 
them direct, or else given to the local authorities in aid 
of local taxation. We want to see Ireland become one of 
the playgrounds of the United Kingdom, and to get the 
full benefit, social and economic, of her mountains, 
wastes, and waters. We do not wish to dogmatise as 
to how Ireland can best reap the benefits of her capacity 
for sport, but we do desire that the matter should be care- 
fully considered and in a far-seeing spirit. On the question 
of manceuvre rights there can surely not be two opinions. 
It will be nothing short of disgraceful if Parliament does 
not take advantage of the present opportunity to secure 
without cost or difficulty the right of the nation’s soldiers 
to manceuvre over all instalment land,—i.e., all land secured 
to the tenant as a freehold by the help of State credit. We 
are a “feckless” people, no doubt, or rather we as a rule 
enjoy “feckless” Administrations, but to miss such 
chance of ultimately securing without charge great 
manceuvre areas in Ireland should be beyond even our 
Departments of State. 
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M. COMBES AND THE VATICAN. 


HE struggle between the French Government and the 
Vatican is evidently becoming more and more acute, 
and it is nearly impossible even for French politicians to 
redict its result. It may be the compromise which is the 
usual outcome of such struggles; but it may also be the 
formation of a “ Gallican Church ” in France, that is, of a 
Church practically independent of the Papacy; or it may 
be the overthrow of the Republic, the Church lending to 
the elements of opposition, which, though apparently 
crushed, are still powerful, just the cement needed for 
cohesion. The contest over the Law of Associations has 
practically ended, the Chambers having refused even to hear 
the argument of the protesting bodies, and it has now been 
transferred to a different region. It is the old question of 
the investitures which has come up. M. Combes, who is 
constantly accused of “ courting the Radicals,” but who is 
robably on this question perfectly sincere, if not also 
a little fanatic, maintains that the President has under the 
Concordat a right of nominating a Bishop to any vacant 
See, just as he “ nominates ” an Ambassador or a Prefect. 
The Pope, no doubt, retains his right to “ institute,” but 
then he is bound by his own agreement or Concordat 
always to institute the ecclesiastic nominated. The 
arrangement, in short, in M. Combes’s view, is that of 
the English Church, in which the Chapter retains the 
right of electing its Bishop, but is bound under severe 
nalties to elect the person nominated or presented by 
the King, and always does so elect. M. Combes accord- 
ingly in February nominated three Bishops to the 
vacant Sees of Bayonne, St. Jean de Maurienne, and 
Constantine without any previous consultation with the 
Pope, and expected them to be at once accepted. The 
Vatican, however, is offended, maintains that it has a 
right to previous consultation, and declines to institute. 
The three Sees are therefore vacant, and nothing particular 
has happened; but as some one of the eighty-seven French 
Bishops is always dying, and the country can hardly be 
left without Bishops, the matter cannot rest there, and 
M. Combes was asked on Saturday last in the Senate what 
he proposed to do. His answer was, in form at all 
events, a declaration of war. He would not yield, 
he said, even if he had at last to ‘“ denounce,” 
that is, to abolish, the Concordat. The Papal pre- 
tension was to reduce M. Loubet’s right of appoint- 
ment to a mere right of recommendation, which might 
be neglected; that is, it was a pretension to control the 
civil power, as in the Middle Ages, and he intended to 
make the civil power supreme. Under Clauses 4 and 5 
of the Concordat the civil’ power was “independent in its 
choice of persons,” and he should adhere to the “ principles 
of the Revolution.” If the clergy wanted the Con- 
cordat they must obey it, for the Government would 
be “duped” no longer. It was not a question of con- 
science. “The Government had not in view to convert 
the clergy to their policy. Indeed, what they expected 
them to do was to keep altogether outside politics. The 
clergy must be neither Republican nor Anti-Republican. 
They must not mix in politics. Their path Jay in another 
direction. Let them* keep to their calling and aspirations 
and peace would prevail. That was all the Government 
claimed of them. It did not require their assistance any 
more than it was prepared to submit to their hostility.” 
It would be impossible for a self-respecting Minister to 
make a more distinct declaration of Anti-Clerical policy, 
and though it was made in the Senate, it was received with 
loud cheers, the Senators approving a Motion that they 
“relied upon the firmness of the Government for the 
defence of the rights of the State” without a division. 
The Chamber, it is quite certain, will adopt the same 
attitude. 

War, therefore, is declared, and we do not feel quite 
certain, in spite of much previous history, that it will never 
be fought. M. Combes, no doubt, has masses of strength 
upon his side. He is sure of the support of the electors. 
It is constantly asserted that the French people, in spite of 
their surface scepticism, remain Roman Catholics at heart, 
and will, therefore, in the end overthrow any Government 
which the Church finds intolerable; but there is much 
strong evidence the other way. Nobody pretends that the 
elections in France are not free, or that the voters do not 
sway their representatives; yet year after year Anti- 











Clerical Bills are brought in and passed by heavy majori- 
ties. The greatest statesmen in France, the most popular 
orators, the men representing the largest constituencies, con- 
stantly insult the Church; yet they are never made to feel 
that they have offended their electors. It requires nerve in 
a Liberal Member to attend an ecclesiastical ceremony, and if 
he allows his child to be baptised he is compelled to plead 
that he really cannot quarrel on so trifling a question with 
all the ladies of his household. This spirit is admitted 
even by the Bishops to be more prominent and active than 
it ever was, and if it has any depth at all, the Vatican has 
no lever upon which to act. ‘To judge by all apparent 
evidence, M. Combes can if he pleases denounce the Con- 
cordat; and if he does, he must either appoint Bishops 
with no pallium from Rome, or, by suppressing the 
Budget of Public Worship, must disestablish the Church, 
and leave the hierarchy and the priesthood to obtain 
their maintenance as they best can. They would secure 
means sufficient, it is said; but it would be at the cost 
of absorbing all the revenue which now flows to Rome 
from France in the form of “Peter’s Pence,” and it 
would then be most difficult to provide for the great 
central establishments which now regulate the devotions 
and guide the conduct of the Roman Catholic world. 
M. Combes, then, has powerful weapons in his hand. If 
he strikes he can strike hard, and strike, too, straight at 
the centre. 


It is supposed, therefore, in this country, and probably 
in Paris, that Rome will retreat; but is that quite so 
certain? The fight, it must be remembered, is with Rome 
direct, and not with agents, who can be thrown over like 
that unlucky Bishop of Tréves, and Rome has not always 
yielded in our time. She did not yield before Bismarck, 
but fought on patiently and hardily, till by and by the 
Centre held the balance of power in the German 
Parliament, and the Falk Laws were abandoned as 
impracticable. Rome then was fighting Teutons, who 
are always hard to beat, and she won; won, too, on 
Parliamentary ground, in the chosen arena of the 
democracy. She used no [availlac. She called up 
no new power. She, so to speak, argued the question 
out, and finally convinced all German statesmen, if not all 
Germans, that needle-guns will not kill ghosts. She made 
that effort under Leo XIITI., and he is still alive, and she 
may make it again. Moreover, though Rome always wishes 
that her creed should be “established,” that each State 
should as a State acknowledge itself to be of her following, 
the rulers of the Roman Church have now a very wide 
experience in managing a different situation. Cavour's 
policy of the “free Church in a free State” has no longer 
the same terrors for them. ‘Throughout the United 
States, and throughout the endless range of the British 
Empire, they appoint their own Bishops, pay their 
own clergy, rule their own people, and find that the 
grand edifice of which they are so proud remains intact 
and stately. That question of Peter’s Pence cannot be 
insoluble while Roman Catholics are making millions, 
and Roman Catholic communities grow rich; and for 
the rest, life for the Church in France might be 
found quite tolerable even if priests no longer de- 
pended on paltry pittances from a misliking State. If 
French Bishops lived on charity, at least they could 
not be fined by infidel Ministers of Justice for writing 
letters to their own flocks; and it is under the Con- 
cordat, not after its abolition, that French Royalists, 
who profess such devotion to Rome, have treated the 
Pope’s advice with, as it has proved, such disastrous 
contumely. 

We should doubt, all things considered, if Rome would 
yield, were it not that we are uncertain upon a point 
seldom discussed in this country. Rome may dread, not 
that the Church in France should become free, but that 
it should become “ Gallican,” that is, remain organised, 
but independent of herself. Looking at the whole matter 
purely as historians, we cannot think much of that fear. 
In all her long history no Church has remained Roman 
Catholic yet independent of Rome. The idea of the seamless 
robe, or the necessity for an ultimate referee, has always pre- 
vailed against the rebels ; and even when revolt has begun, 
its leaders, if they have not changed their faith, have ulti- 
mately sought readmission into the ancient fold. It is 
certain, however, that Gallicanism and Americanism are 
both dreaded in Rome, and that many keen observers dis- 
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trust the French Bishops, who share, in some degree 
at least, ordinary French feeling, believe they can 
manage very well by themselves, and writhe sometimes 
under what they consider Italian wiliness and Italian 
interference. If the Vatican doubted whether the French 
Episcopate were perfectly “sound,” it might shrink 
before the fear of a secession, though it might face the 
State with a pride and a persistence equal to its own. Its 
greatest danger is that of rousing among French Roman 
Catholics that civic fanaticism which sleeps in every 
Frenchman’s heart ; that rooted belief that, when all is said, 
the State, one and indivisible, is of all powers on earth, 
perhaps of all powers that be, the one most deserving of 
adoration. In any case, the struggle is of singular interest, 
for it has been going on for a thousand years, and no one 
who reasons calmly can say with confidence that the end is 
at hand. And no one who is competent to form an opinion 
on it can quite forget, even if he repudiates Rome, as 
we do, that she now fights with weapons which are not of 
the flesh. 





“PARTY” AND THE PEOPLE. 


W®. wish our leading politicians would find time 

occasionally to educate the public in ideas which 
they themselves, no doubt, think truisms, but which the 
public has never thoroughly absorbed. They have much 
more weight with the ordinary elector than the journalists, 
if only because they are supposed to be experts, and their 
views pass from mouth to mouth with singular rapidity. 
They are deterred, we fancy, by a fear of being “un- 
interesting” ; but they do not fully realise either the ignor- 
ance of the democracy, or the sincerity of the average 
man’s wish to be taught if only the teaching can be 
administered in his own way. At this very moment Mr. 
Balfour, or Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. Asquith could do 
endless good by what they would condemn as a lecture 
and not a speech, on the uses of party government 
and its necessity to freedom. They would say that every- 
body understands them; and that may be true of the 
pdqliticians—though if Liberals understand them they are 
acting without their understandings—but “the man in 
the street” most certainly does not. If he did, he 
would not desert his party, as he is doing in so many 
instances just now, because he is tired or discontented about 
some comparative trifle, or anxious to read his leaders 
what he considers a “lesson.” He does not see that to 
make a free Government succeed, to give it consistency 
and enable it to carry out a great policy, something more 
than the existence of a free Parliament is required. The 
fullest and freest representative body will only produce 
anarchy unless it is organised, and only one kind of 
organisation has been found by experience to work 
effectively. There must be a clear working majority 
of representatives who will support the agents in 
whose general policy they have confidence against 
all opposition, even though on details, or on par- 
ticular points of some importance, they are not con- 
tented with their conduct. If the question at issue is 
so important that the representative would rather see 
another Government ruling than follow his appointed 
advisers, he is of course right, perfectly right, in deserting 
them ; but if that is not his conclusion, he should support 
his party, and suppress, as regards his vote at all events, his 
own privatediscontent. Governments, however free the State 
may be, have not only to reflect opinion, they have to act 
as definitely and strongly as if they were controlled by 
Monarchs. Without this certainty of support, even when 
partially in the wrong, a Government in a free State has 
no foothold, no trustworthy source of power, and either 
ceases to be a Government in any true sense of the word, 
or postpones its own view to an imbecile and usually 
futile effort to conciliate various cross-currents of opinion. 
The representatives as a rule, taught by long experience, 
understand this fairly well, and though they tolerate 
abstentions far too easily—with this result, among others, 
that the outside world is continually deceived into an idea 
that the Government is “shaky” because its majorities 
fluctuate—they frown at open breaches of discipline; but 
the elector has not yet got the idea fully into his head. 
He does not see any big reason why he should not indulge 
his individuality. He does not want to upset the Govern- 
ment, not liking the alternatives in sight, but he does 








want, say, immediate compensation f sesel 
» Say, sation for suppr 

licans, and he therefore oe for a sane ps 
power, whatever else he does, will most certainly not sive 
the publican compensation for loss of his license, "He 
cannot in his annoyance at what he thinks an injusticg 
bring himself to remember that the Government which he 
is helping to upset is on all great questions the Gover, 
ment he approves, but allows a momentary irritation to 
blind him to what is for him, as much as for his Member 
the grand political necessity. He behaves exactly ag a 
farmer would who dismissed his best ploughman because 
while ploughing he did not whistle the tune the farmer 
himself liked best. It is because this weakness rare} 
betrays itself in war-time that “khaki majorities,” to use 
an expressive bit of political slang, are so irresistible. Tha 
wish to succeed in war carries away the elector, and he 
votes for the Government which conducts the war without 
regard to any small discontents or private aspirations, 

The prevalence of this foible among electors, a foibl 
which if indulged must be fatal to the hope of any 
Government at once free and effective, was almost comic. 
ally revealed in the Chertsey election. Mr. Perks, a very 
sound Liberal, thinks his party had better fight upon 
education than upon Home-rule, and wrote a letter, which 
we have no doubt, he thought almost weak in its modera. 
tion, to say that education ought to have precedence in the 
Liberal programme of the future. The letter did not 
signify one bit, for the Liberals are not in power, they 
have no leaders, and when they have achieved the former 
and found the latter the leaders will settle the question 
raised according to their own convictions and the circum. 
stances of the hour. The whole hive was, however, thrown 
into angry commotion. The managers of the Liberal party 
understood the electors quite well; they knew they would 
fasten on the small issue raised, and would differ on it; 
and they could not trust them to remember that their 
proper object was not to decide between the importance of 
Home-rule and education, but to seat a Liberal Govern. 
ment in power. They became quite furious, and for days 
before the election poor Mr. Perks, who had fancied he 
was giving sound advice, was pelted with verbal brickbats, 
and treated as a sort of political villain. We do not care 
to discuss the merit of his advice; but it is perfectly clear 
that if the electors had understood the theory of party govern- 
ment, and the necessities upon which it rests, that advice 
could not have raised the slightest commotion, or affected in 
any but the smallest degree the results of the election. The 
letter was important not because of its advice, but because 
electors are liable to be turned from the main issue by side 
questions which appeal to feeling, or prejudice, or sectional 
interests ; because, in fact, they do not realise fully what 
party government means, and forget that the end of elec- 
tions is not to carry or defeat any Bill, but to createa 
Government able to govern without swerving with every 
breath of wind. 

But we shall be asked how far this party fidelity is to be 
carried. Is an elector never to change his colours, even if he 
has changed his views ? The answer must depend, of course, 
upon circumstances; but it is always the same for both 
the elector and the representative, and its substance should, 
we believe, be this. A man should not change his party, 
or abstain from voting for it, unless he wishes the other 
side to come into power. If he does, then he is perfectly 
justified in voting in an unaccustomed way, but not other- 
wise. The importance of the grievance or the aspiration 
which has changed his mind is a question for his own con- 
science and judgment, but judgment or conscience should be 
moved enough to induce him to desire a change of rulers. 
If a Unionist honestly considers compensation to publicans 
a great sin, or the present lavish expenditure ruinous to 
the future, or the military reforms proposed so futile as to 
be dangerous, and honestly believes that the other side 
will and can act differently, he is perfectly right in over- 
throwing the Government which exists. His judgment 
may be all wrong, or his conscience a little too raw, but a 
man can only act according to his lights, and he must vote 
to secure the policy he considers wise. He is not bound 
in that case to suppress his own convictions, even though 
men whom he knows to be wiser than himself think that 
they have been developed in him by insufficient causes. 
All we contend is that up to the limit of his powers he 
should think as statesmen think, remember that party 
government provides freedom with an effective agency, and 
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know that he is deciding for or against a Government, and 
not for or against a particular measure. It is not sub- 
mission that is required of him, but a slight elevation of 
view; and we believe that if the leaders of political life 
would take a little trouble to clarify his mind upon that 
int, the necessity of party government to political 
freedom, he would be grateful for their teaching, and 
rfectly capable of comprehending it. He is only incon- 
sistent and vacillating because he does not quite see why 
his devotion to the pet idea of the moment should interfere 
with the strength of the Government or with the necessary 
continuity of its policy. The position of the publican or 
of the parson may be most important, but the townsman or 
the villager who is thinking so much of them is bound to 
yemember first that he has to provide, he and his fellows, 
an adequate Executive for a great Empire which grows, if 


anything, somewhat too fast. 





A CORPS OF COUNTY GUIDES. 


S our readers know, we have again and again pointed 
out that one of the best ways of making Britain 
safe from invasion would be, in addition to teaching the 
male population the use of the rifle, first at school and 
afterwards in rifle clubs, to create a simple and appro- 
priate organisation by means of which the country people 
throughout the kingdom could be made of use for re- 
pelling the attacks of a foreign enemy. We have no more 
belief in collecting armed mobs of civilians than have the 
most professional of professional soldiers, for we know 
that civilians happening to have arms in their hands 
could not be moved, or in any way made use of, in 
great aggregations. We do believe, however, that the 
men on the spot in any given area, if properly organised 
and if “rifle-worthy,” to use an Anglo-Saxonism, might 
be of the greatest possible service. They would not 
require to be moved in trains or along main roads, and 
so choke our main arteries of communication, or to 
have commissariat or transport provided tor them, because 
they would be already on the spot and capable of moving 
within their own area and of feeding themselves. They 
would, that is, not want to be given the gift of mobility, 
that incomparable gift to produce which an army may 
be said to be always in travail, because they would be 
localised,—i.e., already on the spot. No doubt to be on 
the spot is not nearly as important as to be not only 
on the spot, but also able to move rapidly hundreds of 
miles away from the spot; but it is, we contend, worth 
a good deal in an emergency, and any organisation which 
would make the men on the spot available for military pur- 
poses would, we are certain, be of no little value. To 
put the matter in a concrete shape, we hold that if a 
General with an army corps were taking up a position 
along the North or South Downs, or on the sandhills 
between them, and knew that the adult male population 
in those districts could be called out and placed at his 
disposal to defend selected positions, to dig trenches, 
and to act as guides, he would be glad to avail him- 
self of their services, and would not say that he had no 
use for them and would be better without them. Un- 
questionably he would use them for what they were worth. 
But if that is admitted, then assuredly it is worth while to 
establish a simple and appropriate organisation for making 
such local levies available. And remember that no such 
organisation could be established in war-time or in the face 
of theenemy. It must be created in peace-time or not at 
all, for confusion is the note of war even when most success- 
fully and scientifically waged. No new system could be 
created in the fog of war and in the face of the enemy. 

In a most useful and original paper read by Colonel 
Davidson—the officer commanding the Artillery in the 
North-Eastern District—at the United Service Institu- 
tion on Thursday a scheme for such an organisation as we 
desire was described, and described not only in the abstract, 
but as being got ready to be put into operation in the 
North-Eastern District. It may be remembered that a year 
or mnore ago a scheme for a Corps of Guides in every 
county in the United Kingdom was sketched in a letter, and 
also in a leading article, in our columns. It was a scheme 
of this kind, developed and improved, that Colonel 
Davidson expounded on Thursday. In case, however, our 
readers may have forgotten the details, we will set them forth 
in the words of an explanatory Memorandum circulated in 








the places where a Corps of Guides is actually being formed. 
The Memorandum explains that in the event of invasion 
officers and men of the Auxiliary Forces might be em- 
ployed in districts and parishes other than those with 
which they are familiar. Troops might also be sent down 
to protect the coast who have had no previous acquaint- 
ance with this part of the country. “The object, there- 
fore, is to have a register of the names of persons who 
know the country well, and who would be willing, in case 
of emergency, to put their local knowledge at the service 
of the Troops, who would give Officers and Men the in- 
formation as to bridle-paths, gates in boundary fences, 
crossing-places, fords, watering-places, and the like, which 
the best of maps do not offer, and who would guide large or 
small parties from place to place on horse or foot or on 
bicycles.” Accordingly the establishment of a Corps of 
Guides for each county is proposed. ““ Persons who join 
the Corps of Guides will undertake no liability; they will 
not be bound for any term of service, or in any way what- 
ever. All they have to do is to pursue their usual vocations 
till the necessity for their services occurs. But should such 
emergency ever unfortunately arise, the Military Authori- 
ties, instead of having to enquire who will help them, will 
only have to refer to the Register of Guides to see who 
can do so, and to what extent.” The Guides are to be 
organised as :—‘(1) Chief Guides—<As such the following 
would be valuable: Hunting gentlemen, land owners, land 
agents, in a large way of business, who know both the 
roads and the bye-roads, woods, etc., over a large extent of 
country. (2) District Guides—Men like the foregoing, 
only of less wide knowledge; estate bailiffs, relieving 
officers, school attendance officers, registration agents, 
sanitary inspectors, road surveyors; also members of 
cycling clubs, leaders of stallions, medical men, veterinary 
surgeons, etc. (3) Parish Guides—Clergymen, estate 
bailiffs, farmers, game-keepers, rabbit trappers, rate col- 
lectors, fishermen, shepherds.” 'The Memorandum ends 
by the statement: “ Beyond giving in their names, all 
that members of the Corps of Guides will be asked to do 
will be to answer some questions as to their qualifica- 
tions, and to fill up once a year a post card saying 
if their address remains the same.’ In addition 
to this very sensible and straightforward explanation 
of the objects in view, a paper has also been pre- 
pared to be filled in by all persons agreeing to become 
Guides, in which their qualifications are stated. We print 
this document in full, as if the Guide movement spreads, 
as we trust and believe it will, it may be convenient to our 
readers to have a copy easily accessible :— 


“CORPS OF GUIDES. 

In the event of National Emergency I am willing to put my 
local knowledge at the service of the Military, and I desire that 
my name may be registered as a Guide accordingly. 

I do this on the understanding that except in the case of actual 
or apprehended invasion no one has any claim upon me, and that 
at any time previous I can remove my name from the Register, by 
giving notice in writing to that e“ect to the Officer Commanding. 
< DGS sis sccceccieccecccscesescesices 
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(8) Nearest Telegraph Office, and Distance...,......0.c.ccccccsscscossevccscossccsecceeccscosece 

CO WOR OE NE iiss scien see sieuscssnenexencdtansvetind 

(5) State if you ever served in any branch of His Majesty’s Forces; and if so, 
What Hamk you. eld wihen yo Wel icccssie csvceccos sca ccassestececovsccocdecesscacnsede 

(6) Do you Ride? 


(a) Habitually............ (6) Only a little ............ (c) Not at all.........0 
(7) Do you Bicycle ? 

(a) Habitually............. (6) Only a little .........08 (c) Not at all.......ss00 
(8) Do you use a Rifle? 

(a) Habitually............ (6) Only a little............ (c) Not at all............ 
(9) Give the Names, in alphabetical order, of the Parishes in which you know 

the Boads, 


(10) In which of these do you also know the Woods and Bye-paths ? 


(11) Kindly write on the back the names and addresses of any person in your 
neighbourhood whom you would recommend me to invite to join the 
Corps of Guides.”” 


Though in its present form the Corps of Guides is only 
intended to supply men to perform Guides’ duties, we see 
no reason why it should not be expanded in connection 
with the rifle club movement so as to provide an organisa- 
tion for the whole of the male population capable of using 
the rifle, and not included in any other military force. 
That is, it might be arranged that there should be “ Head 
Parish Guides,” and that these should obtain the names 
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of as many persons as they could in the parish as Parish 
Guides. If possible, the whole of the men capable of 
bearing arms in the parish should be registered. That is, 
the term “Guide” should not be given too exclusive a 
sense, and. men should be accepted as Guides though 
their profession or calling might not make them specially 
qualified to lead troops across country. That duty 
would devolve on the Chief Guides, the District Guides, 
and the Head Parish Guides, who might, by the way, 
be elected by the Parish Guides. The ordinary Parish 
Guides would be, as it were, the rank-and-file, while the 
District Guides and the Head Parish Guides would act as 
their officers. There is no reason why the Guides should 
wait for an invasion before being called up. It seems to us 
that in all manceuvres the Guides should put themselves at 
the disposal of the General commanding the force represent- 
ing the defenders. Again, in the case of Staff rides and 
small field days or tactical exercises Guides should be 
called for. They could hardly help being of use, and the 
duties performed could hardly help proving very interest- 
ing to the Guides. While teaching the soldiers the 
quickest way, they would learn much as to what soldiers 
can and cannot do when in masses. A District Guide 
who had once or twice guided troops across country at 
manceuvres would be ten times as useful in case of active 
service as a man who, though he had great local knowledge, 
had only moved aboutalone. Think of the extra usefulness 
of a Guide who, when asked what sort of a place such-and- 
such a hillside was, could say: “ Well, I guided General 
Blank up there two years ago, and when he got there he 
said it wasn’t half as good a position as any one would 
think from looking at it from a distance. He said that 
when you actually took up your ground the field of fire was 
very poor.” A man who had merely hunted over the 
ground would be able to give a far less good account of it 
than one who had three or four times ridden over it by the 
side of a General or an umpire, and heard his observations 
on it. 

One more matter remains to be noticed. It seems to us 
that each Chief Guide should be given two or three dis- 
tricts in a county with which to keep in touch, and each 
District Guide one or two parishes. In this way the 
Guides would become a coherent body. It might also be 
arranged that all Chief Guides, District Guides, and Head 
Parish Guides should wear a distinctive badge, and at 
local rifle meetings and athletic sports special com- 
petitions might be established for Guides. A Guides’ 
dinner once a year, again, would be a natural way of 
keeping the principal Guides in a county in touch with 
each other. 

But these are details. The essential thing is to estab- 
lish an organisation on Colonel Davidson’s lines through- 
out the kingdom, county by county. The Lords-Lieutenant 
seem the natural persons to put the thing in motion, and 
it is, therefore, to them that we appeal to take the matter 
up and carry it through. Where a Lord-Lieutenant is 
too old or too busy to undertake a new piece of work, 
there is not the slightest reason why he should not 
nominate an active Deputy-Lieutenant to act for him and 
in hisname. What better name could be given to such an 
officer than the Cromwellian ti‘'c of Master of the Scouts ? 





COMPENSATION AND COMMON-SENSE. 


HOUGH we cannot help feeling that the action of the 
Justices in reducing the number of licenses in 
various places has been somewhat exaggerated, and though 
we realise that such action is not, as alleged, entirely novel 
and unprecedented, we hold that the respectable publican 
whose license has been suddenly taken away from him 
has a moral claim for compensation. It is true that 
under a strict and technical interpretation of the law he 
has no enforceable right to compensation. The license is 
only granted for a year, and therefore he has no legal, but 
only a moral, expectation that it will be continued to him 
if he conducts his house properly. Ever since the decision 
in “Sharp v. Wakefield,” that is, it has been settled law 
that a license holds good for one year only, and conveys 
no vested interest. No doubt it has also been held that 
the discretion of the Licensing Justices 1s to be exercised 
judicially, and to most people a judicial discretion means 
discretion exercised with a view to the merits of the indi- 
vidual case; but still the strict law is as we have stated. 


ened, 
Nevertheless, we feel sure that to the majority of English, 

men the refusal to renew a license to a perfectly wall 

conducted house will always appear inequitable unlesg it 
is accompanied by compensation. In fact, as we hay 

said above, there is a moral, though not a legal, right ‘s 
compensation. 

But quite apart from this, we must point out that to 
make respectable houses liable to a sudden loss of their 
licenses would not, unless every other public-house in the 
district were closed at the same time, be even beneficial from 
the temperance point of view. It would take away from 
the publican the strongest motive to good conduct 
There are many publicans, doubtless, who do not need any 
external stimulus to make them manage their business 
properly. But it would be idle to deny that ther 
are many who stand very much in need of something of 
the kind. There are obvious immediate gains to be made 
by supplying drink to men to whom it ought to be refused 
or by allowing the house to become a resort of good but 
not otherwise desirable customers. If a publican for whom 
this prospect has temptations knows that to yield to 
them is the direct road to getting the renewal of his 
license refused at the next Brewster Sessions, he js 
furnished by that very knowledge with a strong motive for 
resistance. The changes made in the law by the Act of 
last Session all pointed in this direction, and it might have 
been expected that the Licensing Justices would show 
themselves very much sharper in investigating any cases 
in which misconduct is proved. Whether they have any 
general intention of taking this line in the future we do 
not know. Public attention has been attracted so ex. 
clusively by the measures which some of them have 
adopted in quite another direction that any other action 
on their part has escaped notice. The principle of “ Sharp 
v. Wakefield” has suddenly been applied on a much larger 
scale than formerly, with the result of a very general alarm 
and a strong sense of injustice on the part of those who 
have suffered by it. We have nothing to say against the 
action of the Justices at Farnham, or Birmingham, or 
elsewhere. The alleged connection between the multiplica. 
tion of opportunities for drinking and the increase of 
drunkenness may never have been established, but at any 
rate the presence of a very large number of public-houses 
in a small area is not conducive to public order, and 
suggests, to say the. least, an unwholesome kind of com- 
petition. If the Licensing Justices like to try the ex. 
periment of making a large and immediate reduction we 
have not the least objection,—provided, of course, that 
enough are left to satisfy the reasonable wants of the 
inhabitants. But an experiment of this kind ought not to 
be carried out at the expense of those on whom it is tried. 
Where the compensation should come from is a very 
proper subject for argument, but it ought to come from 
somewhere. We have no desire to enrich the houses that 
are left open; consequently, if it can be shown that to 
close six houses out of twelve greatly increases the profits 
of the remaining six, we see no reason why the com- 
pensation should not come from this source. The justice 
of this solution must be determined entirely by the effect 
which the closing of one half the public-houses in a district 
has on the business of the other half. But if no scheme 
other than payment by the State can be devised, to pay- 
ment by the State we ought to come. 

While dealing with this question we must not forget to 
point out that the need for compensation would be greatly 
essened if a different system were adopted in fixing the 
duties paid on licenses. At present they are very low,— 
absurdly low when we remember the enormous increase in 
the value of the premises which the grant of a license effects, 
or did effect until very lately. If the annual sum charged for 
the license bore a fair proportion to this increased value, 
the question of compensation would be far more manage- 
able. The holder of the license would, in fact, have 
been paying interest all along on the value created by 
the license, and if the license were withdrawn he would 
no longer have this payment to make. ‘This is by fur the 
simplest way out of the difficulty. When the State confers 
a monopoly it has a right to charge for the concession @ 
sum proportionate to the pecuniary benefit the grantee re- 
ceives owing to the grant of such monopoly. But, un- 
fortunately, the high license system, though in reality the 
only reasonable system when a monopoly for social and 





moral reasons is created in an article the sale of which pro- 
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at profits, is a system which seems to have no 
proscabetl = “a politicians. The brewers and pub- 
ljcans very naturally dislike it, and the Temperance 
advocates, who are always dreaming of a teetotal Utopia, 
will not hear of a plan which will make the State profit 
so largely by the sale of liquor. Hence nothing is done, 
and the State loses not only a great source of revenue, 
put allows the value of licenses to mount higher and higher 
pecause it insists on conferring a great pecuniary boon on 
the grantees of licenses without exacting from them any 
sufficient quid pro quo. Our refusal to adopt the high 
license system is utterly unreasonable. We are missing 
a source of revenue of many millions a year, and at the 
same time putting the State, if it wishes to decrease the 
number of licenses, in the dilemma of either acting with 
injustice to individuals, or else paying money for a property 
created by its own act. 








A PRE-MESSIANIC PROFESSOR. 

« 4S near as thou canst, guess at thy neighbour,” said 

Jesus, the son of Sirach, the writer of Ecclesiasticus. 
It is not difficult to guess at his personality. His character is 
stamped upon his book. He was ‘a man of great diligence 
and wisdom among the Hebrews” we are told in the prologue, 
which experts believe was written by his grandson, who 
translated his work into Greek more than a century before 
Christ, and possibly added one of the finest portions. Ben 
Sira belonged to the professorial class ; he was a philosopher 
by nature and a conservative by inclination; he mistrusted 
majorities, and believed in the government of the wise few. 
The society of those in power, however, whether wise or not, 
attracted him; to enter it he was ready to make a good many 
small sacrifices, though he indulged in satire at the expense of 
the great. He had some petty qualities, and said some worldly- 
wise things, but these follies were superficial; at heart he 
thought the higher wisdom the thing best worth having in 
life. He belonged to a type we often see to-day, Men are little 
changed by the centuries. We must look outside civilisation 
if we want to find a new type. 

For the classes who work with their hands this donnish 
philosopher had more kindness than respect. “ The wisdom of 
a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure,” he declares. 
“How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough,” and 
“whose talk is of bullocks?” ‘“ Every carpenter and work- 
master” is in like case. He takes the smith to illustrate his 
meaning. “ The noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever in his 
ears, and his eyes look still upon the pattern of the thing that 
he maketh,” ‘All these,” he says, “trust to their hands: and 
every one is wise in his work. Without these cannot a city be 
inhabited,” but “they shall not be sought for in publick 
counsel,” and “they shall not sit on the judges’ seat,” for 
“they cannot declare justice and judgment.” In spite, 
however, of his intellectual contempt for the proletariat, he 
was something of a philanthropist. Those who oppress the 
poor are denounced by him as the worst of sinners. ‘“ Make 
not the needy eyes to wait long,” he urges upon whoever 
would be wise. Even the opinion of the masses, how- 
ever worthless, must at times, he suggests, be taken into 
account by those who would continue to live above them. 
“Offend not against the multitude of a city,” we read, 
“and then thou shalt not cast thyself down among the 
people.” Ben Sira’s social advice is perhaps the least 
admirable part of his wisdom. Yet his frankness makes us 
smile with some indulgence at his want of pride. “If thou be 
invited of a mighty man, withdraw thyself, and so much the 
more will he invite thee. Press thou not upon him, lest thou 
be put back; stand not far off, lest thou be forgotten.” One 
of the lesser advantages of wisdom he plainly states to be its 
power to confer social distinction. ‘‘ Wisdom lifteth up the 
head of him that is of low degree, and maketh him to sit 
among great men.” There are a certain number of people to 
whom any form of social self-seeking is abhorrent. They can 
better forgive actual vice. It shows a want, they say, of all the 
finer feelings, and whomsoever they can convict in this respect 
they hold innocent in nothing. Such a judgment is not, we 
think, borne out by the facts of actual life. Class contentment is 
avirtue on which it does not do to put too finea point. “There 
is an exquisite subtilty, and the same is unjust,” said the author 
we are studying, and he might have said it in his own defence. 








His outlook upon life, like thatof many men of his kind and 
with his foibles, is magnanimous in essentials. He loves his 
friends, and does not hate his enemies. His teaching on the 
subject of forgiveness is strangely prophetic of Christianity. 
“Forgive thy neighbour,” we read, “ the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou prayest. 
One man beareth hatred against another, and doth he seek 
pardon from the Lord?” He takes a good view of human 
nature, and believes implicitly in the divine origin of the 
conscience and in the universality of the Spirit of God. 
“The Lord created man of the earth,” he says, “and turned 
him into it again. He gave them few days, and a short time, 
eae: He filled them with the knowledge of understunding, 
and shewed them good and evil. He set his eye upon their 
hearts... ... Their eyes saw the majesty of his glory, and 
their ears heard his glorious voice. And he said unto them, 
Beware of all unrighteousness; and he gave every man com- 
mandment concerning his neighbour.” The God who has 
done these things is in his eyes a merciful God, who has 
always drawn men towards goodness. “Unto them that 
repent,” he writes, “he granted them return, and comforted 
those that failed in patience.” Of the uniformity of Nature 
and inexorableness of the laws which keep the stars in 
their courses he forms practically the same conception as that 
formed by the intellectual man of to-day. “They neither 
labour, nor are weary, nor cease from their works. None 
of them hindereth another, and they shall never disobey his 
word.” He is without superstition, and deprecates beliefs in 
dreams and divinations. There are times, he argues, when 
every man rests badly, and “is in his sleep, as in a day of 
keeping watch, troubled in the vision of his heart, as if he 
were escaped out of a battle. When all is safe, he awaketh, 
and marvelleth that the fear was nothing.” Of a future life 
he has little hope. Sometimes he confidently affirms that 
“the son of man is not immortal”; sometimes he seems to 
doubt the doctrine of extinction. “The covenant of the grave 
is not shewed unto thee,” he muses; and probably this sentence 
represents his conclusions on the subject. All the same, he has 
plenty of what he considers faith,—plenty, that is, of courage for 
life. ‘‘ Woe be to fearful hearts, and faint hands,” he exclaims. 
«“ Woe unto him that is fainthearted! for he believeth not; there- 
fore shall he not be defended.” There is an awful truth in this 
last sentence. It contains a curse from which no creed seems to 
have power to deliver the apprehensive. The tyranny of scholars 
obliges us to doubt whether the well-known passage beginning 
“ Let us now praise famous men” was written by Ben Sira at 
all. If, as is supposed, it is his grandson’s, the latter was un- 
doubtedly the greater literary genius of the two. The artist, 
the man of thought, and the man of action all have their place 
in this wonderful poetic gallery. “Such as found out musical 
tunes, and recited verses in writing,” stand together with “such 
as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned for their 
power, giving counsel by their understanding, and declaring 
prophecies: Leaders of the people by their counsels, and by 
their knowledge of learning meet for the people.” “ All these,” 
he tells us, “ were honoured in their generations, and were the 
glory of their times.”. The second half of the passage contains 
a note of pathos of which Ben Sira would have been, we think, 
incapable, “And some there be, which have no memorial; 
who are perished, as though they had never been; and are 
become as though they had never been born; and their 
children after them. But these were merciful men, whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten.” 


To the ordinary reader it seems strange that the Reformers 
should have thrown Ecclesiasticus out of the Canon. Surely 
it is a finer book than Ecclesiastes, which they retained. 
From a literary and moral point of view, we think 
there can be no doubt of the relative positions of the 
two books. On the other hand, there existed in the mind of 
the pessimistic preacher a sense of spiritual desolation, an 
intense desire for a spiritual life, which appeals more to the 
heart than does the cheerful optimism of Ben Sira, about 
whose words there is always something of intellectual and 
religious self-satisfaction. The pessimist’s confession of 
spiritual misery and of the impotent rage which prompted him 
even in the midst of worldly enjoyments to throw himself 
blindly against the dark wall of the future leads up better 
than does Ben Sira’s contentment to the climax of Hebrew 
revelation when “the people that sat in darkness saw a great 
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light.” Between the two books runs the line which divides 
the spiritual from the moral,—a line, like the lines of latitude 
and longitude, having a true significance and no real exist- 
ence, but which must be imagined upon theological as upon 
geographical maps for the convenience of the student. 





HOW BOYS EXPRESS THEMSELVES. 

ILENT in the presence of his seniors and decidedly averse 
to putting pen to paper, the ordinary boy might be 
supposed to do very little in the way of talking and writing. 
Nature, however, has seen fit to hang his tongue loosely, and 
the fates, in the form of pastors and masters, ordain that he 
shall, nolens volens, produce much written matter; so that in 
the far distant future, when Macaulay’s New Zealander has 
done sitting and moralising on the ruins of London Bridge, 
he may proceed to the study of a branch of the English 
language threatening to baffle even his advanced science. 
The experiences here enshrined, if ever they fall into his 

hands, may afford him some little light and leading. 


Young pedagogues on first entering on scholastic life are 
likely to feel some degree of curiosity about the enormous 
amount of conversation that is always kept up by the smaller 
boys. It is not very easy to satisfy that curiosity, but there 
are methods. About the best way to get at them and induce 
them to break through their tongue-tied reserve is to invite 
them to tea. "Tis merry in the hall when, for want of 
beards, tongues wag all. On such festive occasions youth- 
ful spirits are warmed, youthful bashfulness is dismissed, 
and youthful ideas flow. But on the whole it must be ad- 
mitted that these juvenile conversations, even when most 
vigorously kept up, are neither diverting nor instructive. 
They consist largely of chaff, and Tom Brown justly describes 
schoolboy badinage as “very poor stuff.” 

The schoolboy “argument” is always going on, and there is 
no reason why it should ever come to an end. An “argu- 
ment” between A and B is “squabbled out” in something 
like this style. A. “ Yorkshire was cock county last year.”— 
B. “No it wasn’t: Lancashire was.”—A. “No it wasn’t.”— 
B. “Yes it was.” —A. “I know it wasn’t.” —B. “I know it was.” 
—A. “I swear it wasn’t.”—B. “I bet you anything you like it 
was.” And so on for a few minutes, when somehow or other, 
perhaps as the beginning of another “ argument,” the squabble 
comes to an end. The following occurred in my hearing a 
few months ago. A quarrel had been raging between two small 
boys, when a senior member of the circle sought to pour oil 
on the troubled waters by quoting the adage, “It takes two to 
make a quarrel, and one to end it.” “ All right,” shouted one 
of the combatants, “I will be the one.”—“ No you sha’n’t,” 
yelled the other, “Z will”; and a warm dispute followed, in 
which each claimed the distinction of figuring as peacemaker. 


The colloquial style of the boy seems to be founded on four 
main principles,—a desire to be thought funny, a belief in the 
virtue of slang, a strong taste for hyperbole, and a disregard 
of all elegance of expression. The observance of these 
principles may be illustrated by the following examples. 
Vaster. “ Why are you late this morning?”—Boy. “ Please, 
Sir, I smashed my braces while I was sticking my breeches 
on.” Similarly “lug out” is always preferred to “remove.” 
The following, we must hope for the credit of surgical science, 
was a misrepresentation of what took place on the painful 
occasion. Master. “Why did M. come back two days’ late 
this term?”—Boy. “He had to stop at home to have his 


tonsils lugged out.” 

The boy appears to think that the language which is good 
enough for him is good enough for anybody or anything. 
Not long ago a little girl was complaining to her schoolboy 
brother of the overbearing behaviour of one of her school- 
fellows, and was asking his advice in the matter. “Tell her,” 
said the brother, “ that she is a cocky ass.” Similar to this 
choice language is a note that I found written in the margin 
of a page of Mrs. Markham’s “ English History,” in one of the 
many passages of that work in which a learned conversation 
is kept up between the mother and her intelligent children, 
George and Mary. George had succeeded in making a 
singularly apposite remark, against which I read a pencilled 
note,—‘ George is a fat ass.” 

Living much by rule (except when they do not), boys talk 


largely informulas. ‘ Didn’t know I had to,” “Didn't know] 
mightn't,” “ Didn’t notice it,” are phrases continually on the; 

lips in extenuation of sins of omission and of commission, 
For use in class “Bin on” (for “I have been on ”) is found 
particularly useful. It means—“‘TI have had my turn jn con 

struing or answering, and do not wish to monopolise the atten. 
tion of the master to the disadvantage of the rest of the Clags,” 
Two formulas much in use on the cricket-ground deserva 
notice. When a youthful batsman has made a feeble drive 
forward, probably taking a well-pitched ball for a half-volley 
and has been caught out, you may hear him on his return to 
the pavilion explaining matters by saying, “ Bat didn’t drive” 
On one occasion I remember a boy who had tamely played 4 
ball back into the bowler’s hands excusing the stroke by a 
reversal of the formula—* Bat drove too much.” Some sort 
of unearthly motive-power is thought by the smaller fry to 
dwell in their bats, and they have a profound belief in thg 
occult powers of the “ demon driver.” 


Less familiar to the general reader than these boyish cok 
loquialisms is the style of youthful performances on paper 
but they are quite as diverting. As correspondents schoolboys 
are brief and dull. Difficulties beset them as soon ag the 
greeting has been “stuck down.” The home letter extracted 
weekly by the anxious parent from the unwilling youth 
contains very little of any interest. He rushes at once iy 
medias res, but only into such as are of interest to himself, 
and records the fact that the eleven played some other 
eleven, and won or lost. After this, unless there js 
request for cash or “grub,’ the letter consists mainly 
of questions. Schoolboys do not often succeed in keep. 
ing up a correspondence with their school-friends for 
long, for the reason that each correspondent is inquisitive 
and asks many questions, and lazy and supplies little news, 
As an essayist the boy is almost always a dead failure. He 
does not know what to say, and if he did, he would not know 
how tosay it. It need hardly be said that the subject in 
hand is often entirely misconceived. Thus in a theme on 
handwriting in my possession we read: “The man who 
wrote best on this earth was Mr. Goldsmith, of whom Dr, 
Johnson said that he wrote like an angel and talked like 
poor Poll.” Now and then the essayist who fancies him. 
self is to the front, and his work is as precious as it ig 
rare. He composes his similes as Mr. Robert Bridges 
composes some of his dramas,—“ in a mixed manner.” The 
following is from an essay on silence:—“It is quiet men 
generally who talk very eloquently and from whom sparks 
of vivacity flow like butter...... The great Milton wasa 
silent man. Witness his matchless blank verse.” Numbers 
get badly mixed in these compositions, as may be seen from the 
following curious receipt: “ When an elephant dies, people 
take their teeth out, and so we get ivory.” ‘ People,” “have 
to have,” “used to use,’ and “never” for “not” are in- 
cessantly recurring. A composition on capital punishment 
opens thus: “In the olden times people had to have their 
heads cut off.” Endless mistakes, it need hardly be said, arise 
from the confusion of words of similar sound. I give an 
example, which introduces the favourite gambit of the boy 
essayist,—on pigeons. “There are many different kinds of 
pigeons in England, some wild, which are called wild 
pigeons, others tame. There are many different kinds of 
tame pigeons. One kind is the carrion pigeon.” Of 
mountains we are told: “Many mountains are distinct 
voleanoes.” A curious misconception seems to have prompted 
the next extract :—“ It is the smaller quadrupeds, such as rats 
and mice, that are most destructive. Rats have been known 
to steal banknotes to line their nests with, when there was 
plenty of other paper lying near at hand.” The improvident 
intelligence of the animal in this case appears as abnormal as 
the prudent sagacity of the friend of man in this translation: 
Canis oves custodiebat, “The dog was looking for eggs.” 
“Madame Marionette” as an historical name is plainly due to 
phonetic confusion. In a theme on wild flowers a hopeful 
has been known to express his admiration for “ Ox-hide 
Daisies,” which one would take for what gardeners call a 
“hardy annual” species of the flower. Still more remarkable 
was an anonymous order found in the matron’s room for “a 
pair of pauper’s hide laces.” 

Bishop Heber has suffered at the hands of a boy who makes 





him sing of “India’s choral strand,” and two familiar lines of 
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his have appeared in the handwriting of a small boy of my 


acquaintance in this shape :— 
“From many an ancient river, 
From many a blamy plain.” 
‘Another has misplaced in a favourite lyric of Wordsworth’s a 
common schoolboy simile :— 
“ Not blither is the mountain roe 
That rises up like smoke” ; 
a comparison which the poet applies to the powdery snow. 
« Murduresses,” writes an essayist on prisons, ‘are made to 
ick opium.” The following receipt was written out by one 
who had attended a lecture on the catching and preserving of 
moths: “You must put them in a bottle with about three- 
quarters of an inch of Sinai in it,” 


The boy-poet is rich and rare. Out of the few specimens of 
his art that I have treasured up I may give, first, a mysterious 
stanza on Harold. The poem did not, I think, extend beyond 
the four lines here given :— 

«“ King Harold, he died for his island, 

He fought and he died for his island. 

It was all very well, but what else could he do? 

He fought and he died for his island.” 
When the author of these lines was questioned by his form- 
master on the origin and meaning of them, all the answer he 
made, acting up to the spirit of the third line, was to say: “I 
thought it would do.” 

I have spoken of the art of the boy-poet ; perhaps I should 
rather have said artfulness. The lines on Harold, if we read 
between them, will be seen to be by no means artless. Observe 
the skill with which a very scanty amount of material is spread 
out and made to cover a considerable amount of paper. My 
second exhibit will even more markedly exemplify the same 
artfulness in construction. The author had been required to 

produce as a punishment a poem of a given number of lines 
on Perkin Warbeck, and proceeded to divide his task hy two 
in the following style :— 
“ Perkin Warbeck, Perkin Warbeck, 
For the words that you have said, 
Perkin Warbeck, Perkin Warbeck, 
You must surely lose your head ;” 


and so on, until the total number of lines was achieved. 


My third example is the work of a small boy not altogether 
so simple as he looked. He and his class had learnt for 
what they called their “ Rep” some harmless lines by Felicia 
Hemans on “ Night,’ an effusion in which each stanza begins 
with the words, “ Night is the time for——.” A prize was 
offered for the best stanza in continuation of the poem, to set 
forth the boyish view of the subject. The following is the 
prize stanza, to which a word of “sign-post criticism” may 
be prefixed. Please to observe the pronouns referring to 
the master in the third and fifth lines, in accordance with a 
Greek idiom of which the author, like a second Keats, was 
quite innocent :— 

“Night is the time for sprees, 
When bolster fights begin, 
And when we hear him coming up 
We are into bed like a pin, 
And when he gives a little peep, 
We pretend to be asleep.” 


For some years I made a habit of exacting written apologies 
as a mild punishment for mischief and damage. In the 
quotations I give from my collection of these it may be noted 
how the boy, in his anxiety to excuse himself, declines to be 
responsible for his own bodily actions. We have noticed the 
same in regard to his performances as a batsman. He rarely 
knocks a cup or a plate off a table; it falls off. He never 
tears a cover off a book; it comes off :— 


“Dear Sir,—I humbly beg to apologize for breaking a basin. 
I was getting up and I was just goiag to wash, when my side 
hit the washing-stand and the jug fell on to it and smashed it.” 

“Dear Sir,—I humbly apologize for smashing that mug 
in my room. It happened through my cough. For as I was 
drinking I began to cough, and thus forgetting I was holding 
the mug I put my hand to my mouth, and the mug dropped on 
the floor and smashed.” 

“Derar Sir,—I wish to apologize for having broken a saucer. 
I could not help it. I was cutting some chocolat and the 
knife sliped and came in contact with the saucer, and the saucer 


“Dear Sir,—I humbly apologize for having smashed a break 
fast-cup. I never saw the cup so near the edge of the table, and 
I shook it by accident and it fell off.” 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to appoligize for having broken the handle 
off a jug, as I was looking for my garter I was going backwards, 
so it was quite an accident.” 

(This little boy evidently was intending to “stick” his knicker- 
bockers on, and probably had “smashed” his garter.) 

A complaint has been made that in these days we hear and 
may learn a great deal about boys’ education, but that too 
little is written on the boy himself. Though I, for one, should 
shrink from attempting to handle that vast subject, possibly 
a little light on his nature may be thrown by what I have 
here set down. In recording these scholastic experiences I 
have invented nothing. The specimens of puerile intellectual 
effort are one and all genuine. J. H. R. 








PELICANS. 


O the discouragement of every one who hoped that the 

principles of bird preservation were becoming popularised 
in the country, as they certainly are in the towns, both the 
pelicans which for some years have lived in a natural state in 
St. James’s Park have been shot while making an excursion 
into the country. The cause of their leaving the park was 
the temporary running off of the water from the lake in order 
to clean it. Doubtless the birds thought that this was a 
natural process, and that their supply of fish, which they 
daily received from their keepers, would now cease, though 
the said fish always came from Billingsgate. So with great 
sense they flew away to find other fish-producing waters, and 
arrived, one at Frensham Pond, and the other at Little- 
hampton, at the mouth of the Arun Valley, where, to the 
discredit of each locality, they were respectively shot. The late 
Lord Lilford, writing to a friend in 1890, said :—‘ I should very 
much like to see Pelicans on the wing about the London 
Parks. There is no reason whatever why this should not be 
so. The Crested Pelican is very hardy, and may be made 
perfectly tame, but he must always have his regular supply 
of fishes. I hear that Storks and Cormorants have 
been introduced into St. James’s Park, so good-bye to 
Goslings, Ducklings, and I should rather fear Dabchicks 
also. On the other hand, the Pelican is quite harmless as 
regards other fowl, and his ways and manners are a joy for 
ever.” Lord Lilford’s experience of tame pelicans had been 
gained at home. He received in the autumn of 1888 a pair of 
young crested pelicans from Mr. Saunderson, the English 
Consul at Galatz, on the Danube. A third was also sent, but 
forwarded by Lord Lilford to Kew, where it became a well- 
known and respected inhabitant of the garden pool (as is 
noted in Mrs. F. Drewitt’s Life of her brother), but which 
we believe ultimately took flight, and after spending some 
time in the reservoirs of the West Middlesex Water Company 
at Barnes, was shot while making a more distant expedition. 
Those kept at Lilford were fed entirely on cheap sea-fish, not 
fresh-water roach or dace. 
The flight of the pelican, to which Lord Lilford makes 
allusion, is one of the finest exhibitions of many-sided wing- 
power shown by any birds. No one would guess this when 
watching the creature on land, or even when swimming. 
Seen in such positions, it does not even appear to have a long 
wing. But neither does the albatross. By a careful adjust- 
ment of Nature, the increase of the wing in these birds is due 
largely to an extreme lengthening of the second joints, 
equivalent to the part of our arm which lies between the 
elbow and the wrist. This when at rest the bird keeps folded 
alongside its body. Ina fowl the joint looks like a shoulder 
(which it is not), and in the chicken, or even the pigeon, this 
lies well back, and the chest projects in front of it. It will be 
noticed that in the albatross or pelican this joint comes so far 
forward that it is almost on a level with the front of the 
breast, or even projects beyond it somewhat. The next joint, 
which folds backwards, is also very much prolonged. When 
the whole machine is opened out, like the opening of a two- 
foot pocket-rule, the stretch is surprising. The wings of a 
giant albatross are eleven feet across. Those of a condor, 
which disputes with the pelican the position of being the 
heaviest bird that flies, are eight feet and a half across, Those 














was rent in two peices.” 
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measured last season, were seven feet eight inches across; and 
those of a large pelican shot by Mr. J. A. Bryden on the 
Bolltlei River were nine feet eight inches across! When on the 
shores of Lake Ngami Mr. Bryden saw the pelicans coming 
home to roost, just as cormorants come to the cliffs to roost at 
night, but in a very different fashion. “High in the air above 
the river, their flight clearly marked in long wavy skeins against 
the rose and amber sky, flew steadily and slowly hundreds 
upon hundreds of great birds. It was not in the least evident 
what these birds might be, seen passing over high in the 
evening sky, but the native riding with us said that they were 
pelicans. It wasa marvellous and most beautiful sight. Each 
bird followed its neighbour in single file in the most regular 
order; the great wings (and no one canimagine how great is their 
spread till he has seen them extended in the dead specimen) 
beating on their passage through the air in very solemn and 
stately fashion. There were numerous different bands in the 
air, each numbering some hundreds, and as the long skeins 
and circles sometimes crossed each other or united in mid- 
air, all sharply silhouetted (in white) against the evening 
sky, the effect was indescribably beautiful. Presently, before 
we had actually reached the river, the skeins trended lower 
and lower, and the birds sank, in orderly and majestic flight, 
into the reed-beds and shallows for their night’s repast and 
repose.” When M. Marey wrote his great work, “Le Vol des 
Oiseaux,” he was able by the aid of his photographic gun to 
include a whole series of views of the flight of pelicans 
descending to earth just as Mr. Bryden describes them, all 
the positions of the feathers, wings, neck, feet, and head 
being shown in order. These photographs were taken as 
early as 1890 in the Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris, where 
the pelicans were at liberty to use their enormous wings as 
they liked. The birds when descending began to open out the 
wide webs of their feet, which in the photographs look like 
horses’ hoofs. 


Various explanations have been given of the ancient belief 
that the pelicans feed their young on the blood from their 
breasts. Its origin has been conjectured from the fact that 
flamingos do feed their young with a kind of red secretion of 
half-digested food, as do pigeons. But its permanence is doubt- 
less due to the eagerness with which the writers of the monkish 
bestiaries seized on the story as an allegory of the Passion. 
The birds really feed their young on the, fish which they 
catch. A Russian naturalist found a colony of the crispus or 
Dalmatian pelican nesting ona lake in the Calmuck Steppes. 
This lake held no fish, and the birds used to go to the 
Volga, a distance of seventy miles, to catch fish, returning 
with their pouches crammed with them. Given a speed 
of thirty-five or forty miles an hour in a calm, this is, we 
imagine, a record journey made by birds to feed their 
young, and only the provision of a “ fish-basket” in the shape 
of the pouch could make it possible to bring enough in the 
day. Like the small cormorants of South Africa, the com- 
bined fishing operations of which were described by Mr. J. G. 
Millais in his “ Breath from the Veldt,” pelicans sometimes 
arrange a joint fish-driving party. “They collect ina shallow 
bay, and arrange themselves in perfect order, the two 
species joining for that purpose. The cormorants, their 
inseparable companions, do not fail to join in the feast, and 
gulls and other fish-eating birds are certain to put in an 
appearance. The pelicans, arranged in a semicircle, give the 
signal and approach the shore, striking the water with their 
wings, and plunging in their heads, whilst the cormorants, as 
an advanced guard, plunge again and again, and create terror 
among the fish...... When the peasants see the pelicans 
fishing thus they say, ‘ The pelicans are casting their nets.’” 


Pelicans never dive, but only scoop fish up by dipping their 
beaks or heads. It is curious that among the marvels attri- 
buted to them in the care of their young, the old writers 
missed a most extraordinary habit which they sometimes ex- 
hibit in this connection. At the New York “Zoo” it was 
noticed that in a large indoor pool used for the wildfowl in 
Bronx Park in winter-time the pelicans would often amuse 
themselves by scooping up some little Javanese pigmy ducks 
in their pouches, and holding them there for amusement. 
They would sometimes add the furtker entertainment, from 
the spectators’ point of view, of tossing these ducks up in the 
air and catching them. An African traveller who recently 
came quietly round a corner of reeds in a canoe on one of the 








lakes almost paddled out an old pelican with one or twoy 
ones. The bird instantly scooped them up into her pouch, 
and swam off with them into the reeds. 


The pelican best known to the ancient European writers ig 
common in South-Eastern Europe, South-Western Asia, and 
North-East Africa. Another still larger species, the crispus 
also frequents South-Eastern Europe, while there is another 
species in North America which develops a horny  exores, 
cence on its bill in the breeding season. Australia has 9 
species with a black tail and black wing coverts, and tyo 
smaller and more marine species are found, the one in both 
North and South America, and the other in Southern Asia, 
As naturalists estimate the number of species at anything 
from eleven to six, it is obviously somewhat difficult to distin. 
guish them. Perhaps the best known of the Western breed. 
ing-places of the two commonest species in Europe is on the 
islands in the Danube delta. It seems probable that in ancient 
days they may have wandered as far as the great English Fep, 
Two specimens of the humerus of very large pelicans have 
been found there, one of which apparently was that of g 
young bird, which may have been bred in our island. Escapes 
of tame pelicans seem to have been remarked very early. Sir 
Thomas Browne, in recording the appearance of a pelican in 
Norfolk, duly noted that at that time one had escaped from 
the lake which Charles II. had caused to be stocked with 
wildfowl in St. James’s Park. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


fig 

GERMANY, RUSSIA, AND THE EAST. 
[To THE EpIToR of THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In my last letter I said that there was one Power which 
Germany dreaded—namely, Russia—and this letter will be de. 
voted, in the first place, to Germany’s relations with that country, 
By anatural transition Germany’s expectations and ambitions 
in the Near East will follow, and the Far East will conclude 
the picture, to which a certain unity'is given by the shadow 
of the Northern Colossus always looming in the background, 
As most of my authorities have been mentioned in previous 
letters, I can dispense with a formal bibliography, only making 
my detailed references to my sources somewhat fuller than 
has hitherto seemed necessary. 


That Russia is the nightmare which haunts the German mind 
it is hardly necessary to go about to prove. We should none of 
us sleep better if we knew that there were some hundred 
thousand Cossacks encamped on the other side of our (invisible) 
frontier. “Once more, as in Napoleon’s day, a Great Power, this 
time Russia, threatens all the rest. Russia is a monstrous 
danger of the future...... The disappearance of the German 
Power would be a very dangerous lossfor England. Have we not, 
both of us, nearer foes than one another? In the past the two 
great Germanic nations have stood side by side. We conclude 
that in the decisive conflicts of the future their attitude will be 
the same. Let us not, therefore, be irritated into antagonisms 
which perhaps in the great moment will not be the decisive 
ones” (Marcks, “Deutschland und England,” 1900). As the 
contingency of an Anglo-German Alliance against Russia is 
thus more than hinted at, it is best to say frankly that the 
chief objection to it, though not the only one, from the English 
point of view, is that stated by the Spectator in its article 
(October 4th, 1902) on “Germany’s Aspirations in Regard to Our 
Foreign Policy,’—that Germany cannot and will not give us the 
quid pro quo for our Fleet. In case of a Russian attack on India, 
would Germany send an army across the Russian frontier? No, 
in no conceivable circumstances. Therefore in no conceivable 
circumstances can she have our Fleet. Even a secret treaty 
binding Germany absolutely to such a step would make no 
difference, for was not Bismarck the statesman who laid it down 
that “no people could sacrifice its existence on the altar of fidelity 
to treaty, but would go only so far as suited its own interests” ? 
(“ Nauticus” in “ Flotten-Novelle”’), 

“Either one does not think of Russia at all,” says another 
German writer, “or one does so with a feeling of anxious dread of 
the Colossus” (Diezmann on “ Politischer Sinn bei Deutschen und 
Russen,” in Preussische Jahrbiicher for March, 1903). The well- 
known Russian newspaper, the Novoe Vremya, is quoted by another 
German authority (Schiemann) as declaring that “ war between 
Russia and Germany is a question of time only.” Only Ir. Hans 
Delbriick, who as a rule is by no means an easy-going optimist, 
takes the Colossus somewhat less seriously. After discussing 
signs of possible future catastrophe—economic and political—in 
Russia, he goes on (Preussische Jahrbiicher for August, 1902) :— 
“Qnly this much can one say with certainty, that European 
diplomats and European financiers show lack of foresight if they 
leave all these signs unheeded. Political catastrophes often reach 
the bursting-point with astonishing rapidity and quite unexpected. 
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ion is: Is Russia a Great Power of the future, 

The —S ger any one has doubts as ‘to the future of 

oo yea, European financiers even lend her money. Do the 

statesmen and the financiers know what they are about?” (“Mit 

Recht?”—the German 1s magnificently brief.) 

Suppose, now, that a great war between Germany and Russia | 
does actually take place, and suppose the Germans win—the other | 
alternative is not contemplated by my authorities—what are to | 
be the German terms of peace? In the first place, a new great 
Polish State is to be formed, to serve asa buffer between Germany 
and Russia. The Galician and Russian Poles would be united into 
anew Polish Kingdom. A new Ruthene State would constitute 
another buffer, and yet another would be provided by a Greater 
Roumania, which would serve to separate Russia from the Southern 
Slavs. Austria, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Turkey must have war- 
ports on the Black Sea, and Austria must have Salonica. Russia 
would have to cede Finland to Sweden and Bessarabia to 
Austria, and a new Bessarabian State would be formed, in- 
cluding Odessa and the Sulina mouth of the Danube (“ Gross- 
deutschland und Mitteleuropa um das Jahr 1950,” by a Pan- 
German). This idea of a restored Poland has long been familiar 
tothe German mind. On the Treaty of Peace concluded after 
the Crimea Francis Lieber wrote :—“I do not hesitate to call 
it an inadequate one; not even Poland re-established, which is, 
I take it, a sine quad non for Europe.” As for the Danube 
mouths, so far back as 1844 no less a person than Moltke ex- 
pressed the hope that “Austria will guard the rights and the 
future of the Danube-lands, and that Germany will at length 
succeed in liberating the mouths of her great river.” That is 
the polite, old-fashioned way of putting it. The modern 
German version (Halle, “ Volks und Seewirtschaft”) is,—“ Wrest 
the Danube from Slavdom down to its mouths,” 

This confident tone—and neither the Pan-German of “ Gross- 
deutschland” nor E. von Halle is to be compared for truculence 
to the author of “Germania Triumphans,” who in his recon- 
struction of the world’s map as it will be in 1915 not only 
takes from Russia all that “Grossdeutschland” takes, but 
carries Germany to the Dnieper and the Volga, and gives her 
a great crescent of Russian territory, with the Crimea as its 
centre—is a little surprising in view of the fact that the German 
element is not advancing on its eastern frontier, but shrinking 
rather. “The time for land-expansion for Germany has gone by. 
The German language-frontier in Europe is retreating rather 
than advancing” (Ehrenberg, in “ Handels und Machtpolitik”). | 
“We are almost wanting in men for the Germanisation of East 
Germany” (Schurtz, in the Grenzboten). “Germany will need 
all her population to dam back the Slav tide on her eastern 
border, and should not therefore encourage emigration to South 
America” (Halle). “Prussia has made no national advance as 
against the Poles. The frontiers, speaking generally, are what 
they were in the fourteenth century. The political horizon of 
the German towards the East ceases with the Empire’s frontier, 
indeed it even finds its end when it reaches the Polish language- 
frontier in Prussia’s own Posen” (Diezmann). 

Such homely matters of fact do not, however, prevent great 
hopes. The most famous of German economists, Rodbertus, 
is frequently cited by these modern Germans on behalf of a 
forward policy in Turkey. In 1863 Rodbertus wrote to Lassalle:— 
“T hope to live to see the day when the heirship of Turkey shall 
have fallen to Germany, and regiments of German soldiers or 
German workmen are stationed on the Bosphorus.” Ever since 
the days of Ross and Fallmerayer Germans have fancied that they 
saw a field for German colonisation, and perhaps for German 
sovereignty, in Asia Minor. The Anatolian Railway, already 
carried by German capital and German engineering as far as | 
Konia, and to be carried, if circumstances permit, to Bagdad and 
the Persian Gulf, has naturally strengthened such ideas. The 
German hope has always been that the railway would be 
attended or followed by the settlement of German colonists 
along the route. But the Porte has set its face against any 
such scheme, and nothing has been done in that sense as yet. 
From the political point of view, the next sections of the line will 
be the important ones. Russia, encamped in the highlands about 
the sources of the Euphrates, regards it as her mission to drop 
some day from the mountain to the plain, to Mesopotamia and 
the Persian Gulf. The Russians coming from the North and the 
Germans coming from the West will some day meet. The ancient 
Greek oracle told Croesus, coming like the Germans from the 
West, that when he had crossed the Halys he would destroy a 
great Empire. The Halysis the river which may be regarded as 
constituting a possible rough division of Asia Minor into an 
eastern and a western sphere. It is this eastern sphere on 
which the Germans are now about to enter. When Croesus, 
defeated, ruined, and saved only by a hair’s-breadth from a 
miserable death, complained of the falsehood of the oracle, the 
reply of that venerable but wide-awake institution was that it 
had said that Croesus would destroy an Empire, but it had not 
said which Empire. Absit omen! 

The next stage on the eastward journey is Egypt, the references 
to which in my German authorities contain no recognition of 
England’s work in organising the administration and the finances, 
but only see in our occupation a means of bringing pressure to 
bear upon us at a convenient moment. Schiemann, the Berlin 
Professor, observes that Germany can make England’s position in 
Egypt untenable by joining France and Russia. ‘ Grossdeutsch- 
land” would like to see France and Germany reconciled, “of 
course at the expense of others,” and would square France with 
Egypt. ‘Germania Triumphans” would also turn us out of 











Egypt, but would put back Turkey in our place. Imagine the 


state of mind of an educated European who seriously proposes 
to replace the Turkish yoke on a people which had escaped from 
it! That Germany would reap any advantage, economic or 
political, from such a policy does not appear. 

Before passing on to, and concluding with, China, brief refer- 
ence must be made to some mysterious scheme, of which I find 
hints in more than one of my authorities, for a German occupa- 
tion of the Pulo Lantar group of islands off the Malay Peninsula. 
The chief authority is Dix (“Deutschland auf den Hochstrassen 
des Weltwirtschattsverkehrs,” 1901), who informs his readers 
that one of the Malay Rajahs owns an island group, containing a 
bay of sufficient depth and extent to shelter even the greatest 
steamships, and protected against the South-West monsoon. 
“This group, called Pulo Lantar, had been wholly overlooked 
until a retired German naval officer, Captain Rust, discovered its 
possibilities qua harbour and qua plantation-colony. It is also a 
great place for tin. Unfortunately the scheme was prematurely 
made public owing to a private colonial quarrel, and thereby, it 
may be conjectured, a satisfactory solution for ever made im- 
possible...... The scheme must be regarded as shipwrecked 
in the moment of its publication.” What exactly it all means is 
far from clear; but no doubt the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments knows all about it. 

A few last words on China. Hermann Schumacher, now Pro- 
fessor at the University of Kiel, and formerly, it would seem, 
either Consul or merchant at Hong-kong, has an important article 
on “Germany’s Interests in China” in the second volume of 
“ Handels und Machtpolitik.” He gives a picture of Hong-kong’s 
humble and difficult beginnings, and contrasts it with the present. 
He waxes boastful on the distinguished place occupied by Germans 
in the business life of Hong-kong, but has no word in recognition 
of the English liberality, which alone has made that possible, or 
of the fact that these Germans are but late-comers to the feast 
spread by the labours of Englishmen in the early years of struggle 
against overwhelming difficulties. He mentions the friendly atti- 
tude of England towards Germany as regards Shantung, but has 
no word for that either. On the other hand, he tells his country- 
men that England’s game in China is to control other branches of 
the Administration as she controls the Customs, and, above all, to 
keep the Customs permanently in her hands,—i.e., after Sir Robert 
Hart’s death or resignation. It is an international interest, he 
says, to thwart that game. He admits that there are double as 
many English firms as German at Shanghai, and yet Dix expresses 
the general German opinion when he safs that Germany will not 
recognise an English Yangtsze sphere, but will, on the contrary, if 
China breaks up, seize a large slice of the Yangtsze region for her- 
self. As the theory of spheres is altogether unsound, and as the 
“open door” is the policy for which we have to work, and if need 
be even fight, that need not greatly trouble us. It is satisfactory 
to find that Schumacher is strong in his conviction that China is 
wholly indigestible, and therefore non-annexable, by Europe. 

Is the “ Yellow Peril” serious? In the seventh volume of 
Helmolt’s new German history of the world, now being published 
(Heinemann) in an English translation, I find these words:— 
“ When South-Eastern Asia, which numbers seven hundred to eight 
hundred million tractable, frugal inhabitants, has completely 
adopted the material civilisation of Western Europe, then the in- 
dustries of the smaller continent must yield to them...... If 
ever the foreign countries which are still half-grown refuse to 
Europe the tribute of trading profits because they have become 
grown-up, independent, and competent rivals, Europe will have to 
look for her salvation to warlike and political forces...... As 
Goethe says, ‘ The law is mighty, but necessity is mightier.’” So 
much forthe German Professor at hisdesk. Schumacher, who has 
actually seen both China and Japan, takes quite a different view. 
Only the simpler branches of industry, in which a settled technique 
has been attained, with machines requiring little repair or 
adaptation, and in which the division of labour has been carried 
but alittle way—such industries as wool and cotton spinning—will 
suit the Chinese. And even with regard to those industries it is 
a significant fact that in 1898 the Shanghai cotton-spinning mills 
had only 60 to 70 per cent. of their spindles going, while of the 
twenty-five silk-spinning factories no fewer than fourteen had 
stopped work entirely. “But where, as in most branches of 
modern industry on a great scale, a subtle interaction of many 
parts is needful, where the machines require constant repair, 
where equality in international competition cannot be attained by 
the learning of manual dexterities once for all, but demands the 
continuous intellectual development and completion of technical 
science and apparatus, there the danger of an effective great- 
scale competition of these races shrinks to almost nothing.” So 
much for the Yellow bogey. Needless to say that the great 
majority of those who really know China agree with Dr. 
Schumacher. 


—TI am, Sir, &e., VIGILANS SED AJQUUS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A NAVAL CONTRIBUTION FROM THE COLONIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I cordially agree with the views of the Spectator as 

expressed in your issue of March 2lst re our policy as 

regards a naval contribution from the Colonies, as in my 

judgment the reiteration of our demands for money, and more 
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of it, is undignified, and more likely to estrange and weaken 
their regard for the Mother-country than to strengthen their 
desire for Imperialism. And it is Imperialism we want, 
and not a miserable contribution in money which would 
hardly provide a third-class cruiser, and only tends to 
wound the pride of a young and rising nation, whose 
susceptibilities should be soothed rather than ruffled. In 
fact, as you suggest, let them contribute in their own way, 
and be encouraged to provide Reserves, &c., which would be, 
as their military Volunteers have been, of the greatest use 
when men are wanted in war-time, and of real value on the 
side where we are navally weakest. On the North American 
Continent, Canada, whose Imperialism none can doubt, 
refuses to give a money contribution, whilst Newfoundland, a 
comparatively poor country, supplies her quota of hardy 
fishermen as Naval Volunteers,—a far better gift than any 
money concession. I am aware, Sir, that you and I are 
advocating an unpalatable doctrine to many who apparently 
zannot see that for England (in the plenitude of her wealth) 
to extract a valueless sum of hard cash from those who in 
their pride of race, consanguinity, and country would cheer- 
fully pour out their blood for us is rather to retard than 
advance the Imperialism we desire —I am, Sir, &c., 
J. O. Hopxins, Admiral (Retired). 

[We need hardly say that it is with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that we welcome the support of so great an authority on 
naval matters as Sir John Hopkins. The Colonies are rich 
in men of physical and mental vigour ; but: with all the work 
of material civilisation yet to do, such as roads and railways 
to make, houses to build, and lands to dig and fence, they are 
necessarily poor communities in the matter of money. We 
cannot expect money contributions from them of any im- 
portance for many years to come. What we can expect, and 
can have if we take the trouble to organise it, is the kind of 
support, that of good men and true, which we got in the Boer 
War.—Eb. Spectator. } 





[To tHE Eviror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Referring to your comments on the Navy Estimates in 
the Spectator of March 2lst, in which you allude to the 
contributions by the Colonies towards the expenses of the 
Imperial Navy, I beg to call your attention to the fact that in 
the discussion on Senator Matheson’s recent paper on this 
subject at the Colonial Institute the consensus of opinion 
was very much against the lecturer, especially so in the case of 
those Colonial Agents-General who spoke. Senator Matheson 
advocated the creation of a small local Navy in lieu of a money 
contribution as at present, which the Agent-General for New 
South Wales stated would be impossible for many years to come. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in his speech in the House of Commons 
on the Navy Estimates said “that to keep up a very small 
squadron of ships would cost the Commonwealth of Australia 
£1,000,000 a year,” and it is very doubtful if they would 
be prepared to spend half that amount in existing circum- 
stances. It is the case that Sydney Harbour is crowded with 
sailing-boats on Sundays and holidays, but they are manned 
by business men and clerks, who, having a beautiful harbour 
near at hand, adopt this means of exercise and recreation. 
They are not seafaring men, and it is doubtful if their occupa- 
tions would permit of their going to sea for a short annual 
training. It appears to me that the practical way of starting 
a local Navy, as suggested by Senator Matheson and others, 
would be to officer and man one of the present cruisers 
on the Australian station with Australians, the ship so 
manned working with the present squadron under the 
Admiral, and taking her turn of duty on all parts of the 
station. Should there be any difficulty at first in providing 
officers, we have on the list some who are Australians, and 
these might be selected for this service. The complete cost 
for maintenance might be borne by the Commonwealth, the 
necessary stores and ammunition being supplied at cost price 
by the Imperial Government. I quite understand the aspira- 
tions evinced by some of the Australians to have a Navy of 
their own, but in my opinion they are not yet in a position to 
maintain an efficient squadron either as regards means or 
population. Atthe same time, I am not in accord with certain 
Members of Parliament and certain writers in our periodicals 
who are dictating as to the amount of the contribution due 
from the Colonies. That is their affair; but I feel sure that 





when they are able to do so they will be ready to undertake, 
larger share of the burden of the Empire.—I am, Sir, & . 
N. Bowpen-Smrru, Admiral, 
16 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W. 


[Admiral Bowden-Smith’s suggestion for giving facilities 
for naval training to a certain number of Australians jn a 
British cruiser is an excellent one, and entirely Consistent 
with the spirit of our remarks last week.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“OUR NAVY.” 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SprcTaTor,”] 
Sir,—May I point out to your correspondent, Mr. T 7 
Minshall (Spectator, March 14th), that the number of om 
employed in the Fleet is dependent upon the sum of money 
voted in the House of Commons for personnel? During tha 
next year 4,600 men are to be added to the Navy, and owing 
to the popularity of the Service the First Lord of the 
Admiralty can look forward to obtaining this number easily, 
The difficulty in manning the Fleet in the event of war will 
be caused by our persistent neglect of the mercantile marine 
which is our one valuable asset, and from which we shall hope 
to be able to draw a large Naval Reserve. The present Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer said in the House of Commons on Feb. 
ruary 28th, 1899, when he was President of the Board of Trade: 
“In the case of war the Naval Reserve will be called out, and 
the result of that will be that instead of British ships being 
partially manned by foreigners, they will be altogether 
manned by foreigners.” The following figures will show the 
need for Mr. Ritchie’s warning. Percentage of foreigners 
and lascars in the mercantile marine: 1860, 9 per cent. ; 190], 
43 per cent. Between 1891 and 1901 the number of foreigners 
increased by 8,700, whilst in the same period over 7,000 


‘ Britons were displaced. As regards the work that can be 


carried out by our Navy League as compared with that of the 
German League, it is obvious that they, with an income of 
£30,000 a year and a membership of 650,000, can do work 
which we, with £2,500 a year and less than a sixtieth of their 
members, cannot attempt. Had our League £10,000 a year, I 
venture to say that every shilling of it could be spent with 
advantage, and I have never been able to understand why, 
after eight years’ hard work, during which time we have had 
a share in remedying many defects in the Fleet, the support 
accorded to us should be so small.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Royal Institution, W. Henry T, C. Knox. 





GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1rr,—When in Rotterdam in 1877 I heard another version of 
the story related by “H. E. B.” in your issue of March 2st. 
At that time there was some talk of Holland being absorbed 
by the recently created German Empire, and I mentioned the 
matter to the Dutch pilot of the ship in which I was sailing. 
He said: “ Oh, the Germans will never come here; if they do, 
we will open the dykes,—and,” he added with a laugh, 
“ Bismarck is not able to swim.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 





GERMANY AND BRITAIN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Si1rx,—Your political essays always remind me of our College 
“ventures.” Germany is your béte notre, and if your ways were 
adopted I fancy you would find her beaucoup plus noire than 
you would like. Allow me to show you the reverse of your 
sketch. Enmity between Germany and Russia to suit you is 
never likely to break out. If it did, Austria, perhaps also 
Turkey, would be quite equal to the occasion. An English expe- 
ditionary corps would be of little assistance to France. The 
outcome of a comparatively short struggle would probably be 
the handing over to your béte noire of one or two fleets, and 
then—Sic transit gloria Britanniae.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Saxon. 

[We print the above as a significant example of a certain 

section of German feeling.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE LETTERS OF “VIGILANS SED AQUUS.” 


[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Having had occasion to study carefully the admirable 
series of letters and articles which have appeared lately 
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in the Spectator, especially those signed “Vigilans sed 
uus”—for the purpose of a local speech I made on 
Tuesday evening—I am tempted to ask whether it would not 
be possible to reprint them in pamphlet form. I am sure 
they would be valuable, and the matter is one of vital import- 
ance. A few daysago I saw the Emperor's “ Naval Diagram” 
on its easel in the Lobby of the Reichstag.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bath. Leveson ScarrTu. 


[We are glad to be able to inform our correspondent that 
“Vigilans sed Avquus ” has applied to us for the usual per- 
mission to republish his letters in book form, which we 
need hardly say we have accorded with the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction. “ Vigilans sed Adquus” states that the 
book will be published soon after Easter by Messrs. Smith and 


Elder.—Ep. Spectator] 





A MEMORIAL TO OUR OFFICERS AND MEN 
WHO FELL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘SprctTaTor.” | 
rr,—I have read with interest General Elliot’s letter in the 
Spectator of March 21st on the subject of preserving the 
names of those whose lives were given to their country during 
the late war in South Africa. By this time General Elliot is 
no doubt aware that a plan on the lines of his generous and 
patriotic proposal has for long occupied the serious attention 
of many of his fellow-countrymen ; and from the documents 
which I enclose for your private information, you, Sir, will 
now be able to appreciate the steps which have been taken to 
build that “arcade or cloister” which I notice with satis- 
faction is the form of memorial that meets with your ap- 
proval. This plan was first published in the Times of August 2nd, 
1900, and in all the leading papers of the United Kingdom 
and the British Empire. The matter was thus early 
registered in the mind of every Englishman in order to 
avoid any unseemly clashing of interests between schemes 
of a similar nature which might be initiated after August, 
1900. Several such schemes have, indeed, appeared. Among 
them my Committee welcome, as you do, the Union Jack 
Club, to which we hope to be able to lend a certain amount 
of assistance after our own more immediate objects have 
been successfully carried through. What these objects are 
you already know; but you will perhaps permit me to add 
here that our broad principles are—(1) to preserve the names 
of all the fallen; (2) to erect the cloister, or colonnade, 
containing these names in the capital of the Empire for 
which they fought; (3) to permit no distinctions of rank, 
or creed, or services, or locality, or politics to influence 
the scheme in any way; (4) to hand over what will be the 
only record of its kind in existence to the safe keeping of 
the nation, as a memorial of the share taken by all parts of 
the British Empire since 1899 in procuring the peace pro- 
claimed in 1902. In not taking the public at large much 
further into our confidence as to the result of our labours 
since August, 1900, my Committee have hitherto been infiu- 
enced by the protracted nature of the struggle, by the death 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria, by the postponement of the 
Coronation, and by other weighty considerations. But I may 
at any rate inform you that votes for such a memorial either 
in the House of Commons at Westminster or in any Parlia- 
ment elsewhere are a practical impossibility, much as there 
may be to be said for their sentimental appropriateness. As 
a matter of fact, the promises already privately received from 
all parts of the Empire justify us in believing that when the 
time arrives for us to make our appeal more widely known 
sufficient public subscriptions for our purpose will be forth- 
coming from those here and in the Colonies who are naturally 
desirous of some personal connection with a memorial per- 
petuating the names of those near and dear to them. His 
Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works is at present consider- 
ing the site.—I am, Sir, &c., Turoporre A. Cook 
(Hon. Sec. to the Committee). 
The Imperial Peace Memorial, 
54 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


[We are delighted to hear that a scheme for commemorating 
those who died for the Empire in South Africa is so far 
advanced. We trust that it may be possible to give the 
arcade or cloister a Gothic form. We are by no means 


Latin, people and so the Gothic form seems more appropriate 
to our dead than the classical.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
[To tax Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Every one will gladly agree with your correspondent, 
Mr. Percy Ashley, that “modern Universities can and must 
give us wideness of view,’ and should be centres of loca! 
patriotism. The further proposition that “some specialisa- 
tion is necessary, and the best form which it can take is the 
adaptation of each University to the needs of its special 
area,” is less easy to grasp. If this means that particular 
Universities should supply, in addition to a strictly University 
curriculum, special facilities for study in special subjects of 
peculiar importance in the educational area controlled by the 
University, the proposition is not open to question. If, however, 
it means that the new Universities should be local, and not 
universal, in their main characteristics, I venture to think 
that the proposition is unsound. The true function of every 
University is the imposition on the area which it controls of such 
a system of education as is best calculated to make the students 
drawn from that area efficient in their relations ‘to national 
life. A continuing intention on the part of a University of 
giving to each of its members an outfit of fitness is, I am 
convinced, an essential condition of permanent life in that 
University. It is not sufficient to train a man for a particular 
calling or profession. The University must aim at producing 
a man or woman who could become anything in the con. 
sciousness of the moral, physical, and intellectual training 
that he or she has received. The legal University which 
flourished in London in the reign of Henry VI. ceased 
to exist because it contained inherent elements of decay in 
the very fact that it aimed at producing lawyers, and not 
men. I cannot believe that “the old [University] system is 
passing rapidly away.” It israther approaching its legitimate 
goal, the goal it has always aimed at,—the control of the 
educational system that it crowns. The new University move- 
ment—in which the old Universities are taking a leading part 
—is nothing if not patriotic. It aims at the improvement of 
national education—and thereby the fundamental amelioration 
of social conditions—by bringing within the reach of every 
child a period devoted to the investigation of first principles,— 
a course of study crowning a graduated school system dictated 
from first to last by University requirements. The vast increase 
of population has made it necessary to bring this University 
system into the heart of the great centres of industry, and to 
knit that system into the civic life of those centres. It is 
a matter of fundamental importance that these new Universi- 
ties, while meeting modern technical needs, should never de- 
generate into technical centres. Such a degeneration might 
possibly facilitate the accumulation of material wealth, but 
would never secure that combination of spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual wealth which is the meaning of true education, 
and which has immortalised every real centre of humane 
energy, from the early days of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford 
even to our own times.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. G. DE MonTMoRENcy. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PHYSICAL 
TRAINING IN SCOTLAND. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—In the Spectator of March 21st you comment, in noticing 
the Report of the above, as follows:—“ We may, we think, 
fairly claim that in effect the Commission recommends that 
‘compulsory physical education of a military character’ 
which we have so persistently advocated in these columns 
as the necessary complement to our present compulsory 
literary education.” Copies of the Report have been pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, but sufficient copies 
have not yet been printed for public issue: when this takes 
place I hardly think it will be found that the physical 
training which we recommend for children is accurately 
described as being “of a military character.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
[We shall not be wrong, we trust, if we amend our phrase 
to “physical education of a character to render men fit for 
the duty of bearing arms in defence of their country.”—Eb. 
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THE RYE ELECTION. 
(To Tus Epitor oF THE ‘“‘SpEcTaToR.”] 

Srr,—In your comments on the result of the Rye election I 
see that you allude to the “swing of the pendulum” as though 
it were in itself a cause. May it not very well be that this 
“swing” is the result of any one of the four reasonable 
causes which you mention in the same paragraph? For my- 
self, I have always voted Conservative. At the next election, 
however, I shall vote Liberal, not from any desire for change 
per se, but because I wish to see men in power who have not 
made, and do not intend to make, an alliance for any purpose 
whatever with Germany. I merely give you the point of view 
of one or more voters.—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. RALPH. 

[Unquestionably the German Alliance has alienated a very 
large number of votes from the Government.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE LABOUR QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I was very glad to notice the letter from Mr. Frank 
Whiteley in the Spectator of January 24th. I can fully 
corroborate the statements which he makes. My experience 
has not been amongst the Bechuanas, but amongst the 
Kaffirs of the Transvaal in different districts. I have every- 
where found that the habit of employing women for heavy 
field-work is dying out, and that an ambition for better things 
is rapidly developing. There is a growing desire amongst the 
women to choose their own husbands and free themselves from 
the existing Kaffir marriage law. This feeling does not only 
exist amongst girls as opposed to parents, but is entertained 
by mothers. I have known it being adduced by one young 
mother as a reason why she and others would adopt the 
Christian faith, or, as the Kaffirs term it, “go to school.” 
Amongst men and boys there is a great desire for education, 
but the cause which attracts women to the mission school has 
a tendency to keep men from it. If we deal justly with the 
Kaffirs, their ambition will soon drive them into the labour 
market. Let us provide Government elementary schools for 
them where both sexes can learn “the three R’s” and obtain 
technical tuition without any dogmatic religious instruction 
being given unless asked for by the pupil. Let us give the 
Kaffir a stake in the country and by every means in our power 
_ encourage his self-respect. Let us deal generously with him 
whilst he does well, severely with him when he does ill, but 
justly always. Let there be no petting and no oppressing. 
Let him feel that it depends upon himself how soon he is to 
be admitted to equal rights with white men, and we shall soon 
find how unfounded is the assertion that Kaffirs have no 
ambition.—I am, Sir, <c., SaRAH HECKFORD. 

Pretoria. 

[If we deal justly with the Kaffirs, their ambition will soon 
drive them into the labour market.’ These words, in our 
opinion, put the problem of native labour in South Africa in 
a nutshell.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


TEARS. 
THEsE are the blown spindrift that is lashed from the face of 
the waters 
That cover the Soul with Care; 
These are the Children of Sorrow, these are the sons and the 
daughters 
Sped forth from thy house, Despair! 


Spray that is flung on the desolate cliffs from the deeps of 
sea-sources 
To lie, like a veil, on our biers; 
Children that follow the plumes and the step of the stately 
black horses; 
Slow mourners, sure comforters—Tears! 
Witt H. OaILvIiEz. 











MUSIC. 


CONCERT-GOERS, REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 


. No one who, whether from choice or necessity, has haunted 


eee; . 
be struck with the familiarity of the faces of the audience 
Different classes of concert, of course, appeal to different aa 
tions of the community. The ballad-concert-going publig, for 
example, do not flock in their thousands to hear the Joachim 
Quartet; indeed, there are certain concerts frequented by ama. 
teurs who appear to frequent no other sort of musical entertain. 
ment, unless it be Bank Holiday performances of the Bohemian 
Girl. Recitals given by a few fashionable virtuosi and infant 
prodigies—concerts, in fact, where the personality or abnop. 
mality of the performer is a prominent factor in the situatioy— 
attract a large number of persons not otherwise remarkable fo 
their disinterested affection for music, but who make up for 
their shortcomings in this regard by the demonstrativeness of 
their demands for extra encores. But if we set aside these 
entertainments, it will be found that the serious concert-going 
public is very small in comparison to the population, that the 
same people form a large proportion of the attendance at all 
the best concerts, and that a considerable number of thesg 
are foreigners or professional musicians. Violinists, in par. 
ticular, are inveterate concert-goers, and whenever a new pere 
former on the king of instruments makes his or her début 
half the fiddlers in London are to be found in the audience, 
What is more, to judge from their appreciative attitude, 
instrumentalists seem in the main laudably free from the 
jealousy which too often impairs the equanimity of the 
artistic temperament. But the presence of professional 
musicians in a concert audience, creditable as it is to the 
solidarity of the musical profession, is not regarded with 
enthusiasm by concert-givers or entrepreneurs. It does not, ag 
a rule, represent a remunerative element. The ideal audience 
should be composed of persons who are not only ex hypothesi 
intelligent, sympathetic, appreciative, and even demonstrative 
—for even in the musical millennium performers will expect 
applause, possibly encores—but who invariably pay for their 
seats; and, what is more, there always should bea sufficient pro. 
portion able to pay for at least two-thirds of the most highly 
priced seats. In other words, in our musical Utopia the “free 
list” should be entirely and permanently suspended. That 
these ideal patrons of music exist at the present moment we are 
not prepared to deny. But we fear that they do not increase 
and multiply in a corresponding ratio to the multiplication of 
performers, and hence on purely economic grounds the in. 
vention of automatic or mechanical substitutes for living per- 
formers may be of real value in redressing the balance and 
reducing the ranks of professional soloists to a level of cor. 
respondence to the limited numbers of those who are best 
qualified to appreciate and support them. It is humiliating 
to our national complacency that these numbers should he so 
limited, but if the matter is dispassionately considered a great 

deal can be said in explanation of this distressing paucity. 


To begin with, concert-going is an expensive luxury, but there 
are few signs of its becoming less expensive. Thus it too often 
comes about that the most appreciative listeners are unable 
to afford the price of concert tickets, while those who can 
afford the luxury are distracted by the claims of twenty 
competing recreations. The glamour of ping-pong may 
have somewhat waned, and the fascination of the bicycle 
may have lost something of its pristine rapture, but the claims 
of motoring, bridge parties, Christian Science, all-the-year- 
round skating, crystal-gazing, croquet, hockey, and golf have 
still to be reckoned with, to say nothing of dress, dances, 
dinners, novels, magazines, newspapers, and guessing com- 
petitions. The real wonder is not that the faithful concert- 
goers are so few in number, but that they exist at all. For it 
should be further borne in mind that the majority of musical 
functions are held in the afternoon, when the male section of the 
community is presumably engaged in business, and that fully 
three-quarters of any afternoon audience is composed of women. 
The number of regular concert-goers is further kept down by 
the operation of causes familiar to any one who has lived to 
middle age and observed the progress or retrogression in 
matters musical of his immediate circle of contemporaries. 
The number of persons who are fond of music is very large, 
larger than ever, yet not large enough to keep pace with the 
requirements of those who are anxious to make a living by 
the performance of it. And though their fondness is genuine, 
it is only in a very small number of cases that it is capable of 
the requisite sacrifice of convenience, time, or money. Directly it 





the concert-halls of London for a decade or more can fail to 


interferes with the serious business of life, with money-getting, 
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+h social ambition, music in nine cases out of ten goes to 
— The mere expenditure of time involved in attending 
‘ent number of concerts to keep fully abreast with the 
se ¢ musical culture is out of the question for the 
ne na Where the standard of living is lower, as 
—_ = “where the obligatory social amenities impose 
* vigil tax on the resources of persons with average 
. oolong and where, again, Government subventions sensibly 
TT ae cost of admission, indulgence in the pleasures 
yer or even opera, going is brought within the 
€ Mi of the middle classes to an extent unknown amongst 
= The rival attractions of pastime and sport are infinitely 
= numerous, and appeal with far greater force and for a 
Se riod in the life of the individual, in England than in 
ee country. This has always been the case, but of late 
pos nothing has been more remarkable than the prolongation 
eh period during which, without loss of self-respect, per- 
pots of middle age and of both sexes can share in the exercises 
hitherto monopolised by youth. Veteran fox-hunters we have 
always had, but to these must now be added thousands of 
sexagenarian and septuagenarian golfers and bicyclists. The 
more people there are who are inclined and able to devote their 
Jeisure to active and open-air recreation, the fewer of necessity 
must there be to spend it indoors with a book or listening to 
music. Lastly, as we have already indicated, there is no sensible 
tendency towards any substantial reduction of the cost of pro- 
ducing the most interesting and stimulating music,—viz., that 
discoursed by a full orchestra. On the contrary, as orchestras 
grow bigger and evchestral players are better paid the tendency 
seems entirely in the opposite direction. 

To sum up, the outlook, from the point of view of the pro- 
fessional performer, is anything but reassuring. There is 
no room for music in any of the schemes formulated for the 
promotion of national efficiency. If we remember aright, Mr. 
Wells, in his various efforts of vaticination, makes no specific 
mention of music at all, but the demands of posterity will be 
obviously covered by the mechanical substitutes for stage- 
plays which he describes in one of his books. But hostile as 
are the resources of applied science to the continuance of our 
musical system as at present organised, at least as formidable 
afoe is the ever-increasing complexity of civil life. The El 
Dorado of the artist is a community in which people are socially 
savages, in which, undistracted by a thousand other claims on 
their leisure, they can avail themselves wholeheartedly of their 
limited opportunities of indulgence in concert or opera going. 
It is another matter in cities like London, where thousands of 
people find it difficult to make both ends meet on £1,500 a 
year, and where the claims of music are contested by scores of 
other rival attractions. Cc. L. G. 
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een 
A CHIEF OF THE STAFF.* 
To those who love the proper study of mankind, man, formal 
history is but a work of reference. It shows you the drama from 
the front of the house only, and nothing more of the actors 
than what they say and do for the ear and eye of the audience. 
When it attempts more, to reveal the actors themselves, it 
becomes untrustworthy, for the historian, having as a rule 
no better guides to the characters of his puppets than 
their overt sayings and doings, such a deduction follows as 
that Sir Henry Irving should swing because he murdered 
Duncan. History has done this sort of thing too often not to 
be discredited as the natural history of human nature. It has 
painted Charles I. as a persecuted saint, Louis XIV. as a 
coxcomb, Cromwell as a Cleon, Chesterfield as a courtier. 
Scarce a great man but has not been misrepresented because 
from interest or accident he misrepresented himself to his 
contemporaries. 

Few actors in great events have benefited more by this species 
of partiality than the tremendous tragedian of 1870, the German 
Army. The flood of victory so colossal and unchecked drowned 
everything but itself; to weave such triumph there could have 
been never a flaw or hitch in the machinery, never a tremor in 
the strong hand of vengeance which, like that of Othello, 
gripped the white throat of France, and choked the life from 








_ Journals of Field-Marshal Count von Blumenthal for 1866 and 1870-71, Trans- 
lated by Major A, D. Gillespie-Addison. London: E, Arnold. [12s. 6d.] 


her in ber own fair bed. So the world has said and thought 

for thirty years, and so it might have thought for ever did 
not confidences like these of Blumenthal appear to throw 
daylight upon men instead of limelight upon mimes. There 
were tremors in the avenging and apparently irresistible hand, 
it seems; the flood of victory, too, appeared often not so 
mighty to the gods presiding at its source as to its victims 
and spectators, and the relentless machine more than once 
jolted and groaned in a manner which banished the serenity 
of the Serenest Highness amongst its multitudinous engineers. 
In other words, neither the German Army nor its campaign 
was the unmitigated miracle it has been painted; and this 
to the student of man and of war, so far from reducing the 
interest in both, instantly doubles it. Though Count von 
Blumenthal’s diary is not quite the first of these sidelights, 
it is the most illuminating, because the most indiscreet. The 
Journal of General von Verdy du Vinois, published in the 
“Wolseley Series” in 1897, was that of an officer whose 
natural temperateness was still further tempered by his own 
subordinate position and his contact with the Monarch of 
his country and the ruler of his country’s war. Though he 
told much that was new, he told no secrets, and his only 
hints of trouble had reference to Blumenthal himself, whose 
pepperiness was as much a byword in the Army as his 
skill and sincerity. When Moltke wished to send the 
Chief of the Crown Prince’s Staff a peremptory order 
to move, it was Verdy who stopped the telegram. “I 
knew that Staff very well in the last war,” he declared; “if 
you wish to create strained relations with them during the 
whole of this campaign, send it.” The first sixty-six pages of 
this book are devoted to the “last war” in question, that is, 
the campaign of 1866, and they abound in hints to the effect 
that if “ strained relations ” did not actually exist between the 
somewhat inconsiderate Headquarters and the explosive 
mentor of the Crown Prince, they were probably only averted 
by a sense of duty, and a mutual recognition of respective 
good qualities :—“ Moltke is very much under the influence of 
others.” “TI felt sure that they did not quite know what they 
were doing at Headquarters.” “ Headquarters was to me not 
an impressive spectacle. A crowd of long-faced loafers is 
always an odious sight.” ‘The dispositions which Moltke 
communicated to Miscke were absolutely incomprehensible in 
several points.” Strange phrases these, and many like them, 
coming from one who has always been considered the most 
iron specimen of that iron automaton, a Prussian Chief Staff 
Officer. Butthere was very little iron in Count von Blumenthal, 
and what there was was red-hot, necessitating the blowing off 
of much steam when it entered into his soul. He is always 
being “ vexed ” or “indignant” or “ hurt,” chiefly with Moltke, 
and the invariable kindness, approaching deference, with which 
he was treated by the latter must be the measure of his 
splendid ability. 

There is little in the Journal of the Seven Weeks’ War that 
is new to military students. The daring separation of the 
German forces has been discussed, condemned, and condoned 
a hundred times. Their masterly concentration on the 
battlefield will ever remain the most magnificent military 
gamble in history, a peril to commanders of posterity from 
the very splendour of its success. There will never be a more 
exciting battle than Koéniggriitz. Needless to say, it scandalised 
Blumenthal. “This was a little too strong!” he broke out 
on receipt of the orders which divided the armies, and straight- 
way took carriage and drove twenty-eight miles to remon- 
strate with the King, who “laughed in his kindly way.” 
Amongst other interesting circumstances of the great con- 
flict, Blumenthal relates one the possibility of which British 
soldiers found it difficult to believe until they saw it repeated 
in South Africa, that is, the complete disappearance of a large 
unit on the field. At Koniggritsz a cavalry division vanished 
in the morning, was absent all day, and only reappeared when 
the battle was over. 


The diary of 1870-71 is intensely interesting, more, again, 
from its portraiture of men than its illumination of military 
history. Four years have improved neither Blumenthal’s 
temper nor his trials :— 

“The instructions given from H>adquarters ave very defective 
a dreserays much good advice [from Moltke! to carry out plans which 








have been carried out long ago...... Moltke has manceavred 
us into a pretty mess, and I think he has incorrezt notions of what 
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troops are capable of...... t is to me like a millstone round | history illuminated. Rulers, politicians ‘a erases 
my neck that I am not allowed to do anything independently | to attain their ends and pe ra ——— struggli 
-..... awhole crowd of military loafers are kicking their heels § ab obstacles should 


about in dozens, doing nothing but passing worthless criticisms 
on other people’s work.” 

His anger rose to its height after Sedan, and, indeed, the 
paragraph which follows is a valuable lesson on the perils of 
victory ; that it may disorganise the conquerors only less than 
a defeat is a truth the neglect of which has cost many a 
general dear :— 

“After everything had been carried out with such precision, 
suddenly there set in the wildest confusion in the communica- 
tion of orders which nearly drove me mad with annoyance. It 
was indeed too distressing. The written orders of Moltke and 
Podbielski did not tally with the orders communicated verbally ; 
in short, it looked as though they had intended to bring chaos 
and confusion into our counsels, then to withdraw and let the 
thing work out its own salvation.” 

The, to Blumenthal, insensate and unscientific agitation 
for the bombardment of Paris, when there were no guns, no 
ammunition, and no siege material with which to accomplish 
it, draws from him, again, continual expression of his disgust, 
and he appears to have lived at Versailles in a perpetual 
atmosphere of overwork and remonstrance. And there, in the 
august company of the herd of Princes who surrounded the 
King, his own touchiness becomes almost as great a trial as 
the shortcomings of others:—“I have not always sufficient 
command over myself to return diplomatic or evasive answers 
to all the unnecessary questions and unsolicited conundrums. 
fam afraid I shall become again somewhat caustic...... 
and shall get myself disliked.” His jealousy as regards the 
dignity of his position amounts almost to a disease. Great is 
his indignation when he imagines that it is being degraded 
now “to the level of an adjutancy”’ under the Crown Prince, 
now to that of a “mere reporter of news to the King.” His 
self-revelation is complete, but interesting as it is, it is less so 
than the revelation of the great; men about him. There is the 
old King, now “strained and anxious,” now beaming and 
joking at the dinner-table; liable to unaccountable uneasiness 
when all was going well, not at all overjoyed at the prospect 
of exchanging “the crown left him by his father” for the 
Imperial emblem he had made himself. The picture of the 
Crown Prince, to whose safety in the field Blumenthal and 
the whole Staif had pledged themselves in writing to the 
Crown Princess, is somewhat of a surprise. Blumenthal will 
allow him no opinions of his own, and is always wonder- 
ing uneasily “who has been working on his feelings,” or 
‘what irresponsible person has put that idea into his head.” 
That the prospects of the campaign, even at the stage of the 
siege of Paris, seemed the reverse of roseate, at any rate to 
its directors, may be gathered from the fact that on January 9th 
Blumenthal found the Crown Prince “speaking of peace 
at any price, and a return of the conquered districts Lorraine 
and Alsatia. Who,” exclaims the horrified Staff officer, “can 
have influenced him to contemplate such a pusillanimous 
policy, I wonder?” Passages of arms between the big, gentle 
Prince and his sulphurous subordinate are not unknown, 
though the rough humours of the latter subside invariably 
under the oil of his chief’s good temper. So, too, with Moltke. 
Blumenthal never rode fuming to Headquarters—and he rode 
often—but he came back mollified by his great commander’s 
courtesy, and, characteristically enough, most of all by his 
“complete accord with my own views.’ Bismarck had 
no such saving grace; he and Blumenthal were in flat 
opposition throughout, and never more than over the vexed 
question of bombardment. Not all the flattery of the great 
intriguer, “which he had no compunction in laying on 
thickly,” could win over the stubborn military purist, “as 
impervious, thank God, as armour plate to such influences.” 
Bismarck, nevertheless, seems to have had so greata confi- 
dence in his antagonist that he allowed him to witness a 
strange outburst, which throws a vivid light upon the revolt 
and passion always seething beneath the metallic exterior of the 
Chancellor. “The King and Moltke...... had both been 
quite discourteous, even rude to him. He declared most posi- 
tively that he would not remain Minister one hour after the 
war was over...... He had entered on this war as a 
Royalist, but he came out of it far from being so.” “I saw,” 
says Blumenthal prophetically, “that after all his ante- 
cedents which had raised him to such a height, it was quite im- 
possible for him ever to play second fiddle again.” Thus is 


comfort in such volumes as this, for Blumenthal sho 
nothing more clearly than how much grit impedes eye . 
swiftest-rolling wheels of conquest. “ 





IN MACEDONIA.* 


Now that the interest of Europe is so largely concentrated 
on Macedonia, where the long-prophesied “trouble jn t 
Balkans ” threatens to draw to a head, Mr. Abbott's delightfy) 
account of his recent tour in that distressful but pietu 4 
country has a topical interest nearly equal to itg lite 
charm. Mr. Abbott has a genial sense of humour, a strong in, 
telligence, anda limpid style, which in combination haye enabl ‘ 

: ed 
him to produce one of the best books of travel in Turkish 
dominions which has appeared since Kinglake’s Eothen, ani 
one which has a great deal in common with that immortal work, 
Readers of Kinglake feel at home with the Government offic 
at Salonica who appears on an early page to explain the cengy; 
as “an elaborate game of hide and seek solemnly pl, 

- Y played 
between the Revenue officers and the people,” adding :—* But 
Effendim, what does it really signify, a few thousand more o 
less ? it will be all one a few years hence. Allah is the only 
immortal one.” The conflicting shades of Turkish and Gree, 
character are well brought out in similar stories, which \p, 
Abbott relates with a charming vivacity. We note among his 
aphorisms :—‘ The Turk shares with the gods and the English 
the privilege of having only one tongue. . «. . . The Turkis 
too strong to do a mean thing, too unimaginative to invent the 
thing that is not. His vices, great as they are, are the vices 
of a race conscious of its might, and proud of it.” We hare 
some delightful fragments of dialogue, in which the authors 
experiences are neatly touched. Mr. Abbott found that he 
could not get anything to eat at Serres, as it was a fast-day 
in honour of the “cutting-off of the precious head of St. John 
the Baptist” :— 

“ The Greeks are strict in the observance of the regulations of 

their Church, but I had never before met with so extreme and, 
subjectively speaking, so excruciating an instance of austerity: 4 
whole town in a starving mood was a painful revelation to me. | 
remonstrated with the hotel manager :—‘ Is it just, is it right, is it 
saintly, is it even humanly teasonable, my dear Kyrie, that I should 
condemn myself to the worst of deaths, because St. John some 
two thousand years ago allowed his precious head to be cut 
off ?’—‘ It is not lawful to argue about such matters.—‘I do 
not wish to argue; I wish to eat!’ At last, by dint of patient 
persuasion and some silver, I contrived to obtain a little bread 
and cheese and some grapes. That was enough for the present, 
As for the future, St. John surely could not have his head cut 
olf every day.” 
Another amusing little scene in the market-place of Petritz 
illustrates the way in which the “nationalist” spirit creeps 
into the popular religious ideas. Two pedlars were in violent 
argument :— 

“«T tell thee, He was a Bulgar’—‘ Christ a Bulgar! why, thou 
onion-headed simpleton, all the world knows that He was a 
Greek!’ This repartee, which I heard as I dismounted, gave me 
the clue to the subject under discussion. As I elbowed my way 
through the crowd, the disputants caught sight of me, and both 
with one voice appealed to me to act as umpire. ‘You area 
stranger, sir,’ they said, ‘and a tchelebi —man of culture—that 
was evidently a tribute to my Frank dress. ‘So we shall leave 
the question to your decision.’ A deep silence fell upon the 
assembly, and the whole countryside looked eagerly at me. |, 
finding myself suddenly called upon to pronounce an opinion on 
so weighty a matter, paused, stroked my chin meditatively for & 
minute or two, and then slowly and deliberately said: ‘It is 
commonly supposed that He was a Jew.’ A roar of laughter 
greeted my answer. ‘Get away, sir, you are mocking us!” said 
one of the disputing pedlars, red with anger. ‘ You are a merry 
one,’ said the other, and he laughed loud and long to show that 
he was not too dull to see the point of the joke! ” 


One more extract from these fascinating pages will show 
the charm of Mr. Abbott's descriptions, which emboldens us 
place his book on the shelf beside Hothen. It may be called 
a little idyll of the journey into Provista :— 

“TT reined in beside one of the fountains, at which a tall willowy 
damsel was filling her pitcher. And the damsel was very fair 
look upon, and I was very thirsty. So I said: ‘Give me, I pray 
thee, a little water of thy pitcher to drink. And she replied: 
‘Both drink thou, and I will also withdraw my pitcher that thy 
mule may drink likewise.’ And I, carried away by the Biblical 
charm of the scene, and by the witchery of the damsel’s larg? 





* The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia, By G. F. Abbott, With Tilustrations. 





London: E, Arnold, [14s, net.] 
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her, i 
= of her voice—‘so soft, so sweet, so delicately 


‘4. ‘Whose daughter art thou?’ And she 
irae thine own business, O stranger! " And I went 
a t-fallen and corrected, pondering over the difference 
away or Mesopotamia in the days of Abraham and Macedonia in 
phen Thus I halted up the slope on which spreads the village 
w provista ‘A church belfry and a minaret, rising side by side, 
m) 


* striking manner that here also the Koran and the 
showed in 3. So hostile proximity. As I entered the village, a 
Gospel h with her pitcher on her shoulder. She 


dams fort 
ono fair 9 upon. SoI made bold to ask her to direct 
watio the house of the man to whom I was recommended. And 
my 


d let down her pitcher from her shoulder, and 
= — aa ye I Seal down my head and offered her 
pepe coin, which she declined. Thereupon I offered her a 
: ter-lily from my belt, which she accepted with a modest, 
veidenly blush, and forthwith ceased to look plain. Verily, 
. not always the fairest vessel that contains the sweetest 
wine.” , ‘ 

Like Kinglake, too, Mr. Abbott draws a scathing picture of 
the misgovernment under which the subjects of the Turk 
snffer,—a picture none the less memorable because it is done 
with good humour, and the shrewdest hits are given with a 
smile. Without professing to be a politician, like the school- 
master whose portrait is so admirably hit off in these pages, 
Mr. Abbott is thoroughly alive to the miseries that Turkish 
rule produces among the miserable inhabitants of Macedonia, 
and gives a vivid description of one onslaught by the tax- 
gatherers on a Christian village which he was forced to witness 
with indignation, but without the means of interfering. “It 
seems,” as he observes, “as though the Turkish official does 
not think that he has done his duty properly until he has 
made the patient drain the bitter cup to the dregs. He gloats 
over the sufferings which he causes, and derives a fiendish 
enjoyment from the sight of the pain which he: inflicts.” 
There is no remedy, as Mr. Abbott is convinced, in common 
with most who have studied the question on the spot, but 
the ending of Turkish domination over Europeans. But he 
does not blink the difficulties that lie in the way. He is 
keenly alive to the good qualities of the Turk, such as they 
are, and his chapter on “The Table-Talk of Hadji Demir 
Bey” illustrates them very picturesquely. We must quote 
that fine old man’s description of his fight with a band of 
forty brigands who assailed his house, and at last, when they 
could not break in, set fire to it. It well illustrates the Turk’s 
strongest points,—his courage and scorn of death, his kindness 
to animals, his trust in Providence :— 

“The flames were all round us, licking the walls and leaping up 
towards the sky. It was a dark night like this, but you could see 
yonder mountains by the light of the fire as clearly as you see the 
palm of your hand. We retreated to the stable below, and, 
throwing the gate open, whipped the horses out. How frightened 
the poor creatures were! By Allah the Compassionate and 
Merciful! methinks I can still hear their neighing. There was a 
bitch in the stable, too, lying upon the straw with her puppies. 
Oh, how they whined and howled, enough to break a heart of 
stone! When I opened the gate she lifted her children between 
her jaws, and one by one she carried them out through the 
flames. But as she was coming in for the last a bullet hit her, 
and she fell dead at my feet. Then I closed the gate again and, 
digging a hole through the wall, made up my mind to fire my last 
shot and then perish beneath the ruins of my house. But Allah 
is great. He directed my aim. Off went the rifle, a scream came 
from without, and then all was silence. The brigands picked up 
their wounded and made off in haste. I had not prayed in vain. 
My last bullet had hit their chief. Praise be to Allah!” 

It is sad to think that a race which can produce men like 
this should be under the command of a trembling, intriguing 
tyrant like the present Sultan, and one cannot help sharing 
Mr. Abbott's obvious hope that some better fate may yet be 
found for the Turk, who is only objectionable when he enters 
the Government service and becomes infected by the maladie 
du pays. Mr. Abbott’s description of the curious and bewilder- 
ing racial muddle in Macedonia, where Greek and Bulgarian, 
Russian and Servian, are all carrying on an active propaganda 
in favour of their own ambitions, is full of interest. No more 
opportune or more delightful book of travel has appeared for 
many years. 


clear’ 





A CLASSICAL DRAMA.* 
Tuis is an excellent piece of work, as full of promise as any- 
thing that we have seen for some time; worthy to be ranked 
with Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Culydon; to be put, that 
is, if we may use an academical expression, in the same class, 





* Brinna: @ Tragedy. By John Gurdon. London: E, Arnold. (3s. 6d, net. } 


not for information, but for the sake of 








though not in the same division. Mr. Gurdon has something 
to master in the technique of his art; his rhythm does not 
always approve itself to the ear; generally his lyric measures 
are more successful than is his blank verse. But, after all 
drawbacks allowed for, there remains so much solid merit that 
we feel constrained to welcome Erinna with more emphasis’ 
than we can commonly use with even creditable efforts of 
young writers of verse. 

The story which Mr. Gurdon has dramatised is sufficiently 
well known. LErinna, a Lesbian maiden of the greatest 
poetical promise, is betrothed to Charaxus, the brother of 
Sappho, and when the play opens she is expecting his return 
from a voyage, for he is a merchant, and in those days com- 
merce meant adventure. Sappho is with her, and as they talk 
a sail comes in sight, and is recognised as the ship of the 
expected lover. Erinna will wait near the almond-tree by 
which they had plighted troth; Sappho goes to meet her 
brother, and as she goes apostrophises the ship :— 

“O fleet and stately creature of the deep, 
Steadily shearing through the unstable waves 
Like fate athwart the fluctuant wills of men, 
A costlier freight is thine than fleece of gold 
Or great white pearls, glimmering like misty moons, 
Lustrous, up wine-dark depths of orient sea. 
A maiden’s life thou bearest: or her death.” 
Erinna pours forth her heart in a strain of joy such as the 
chorus—Mr. Gurdon dispenses, wisely, we think, with the 
chorus—uses in Oedipus the King just before the crisis of the 
tragedy. When she has ended it a messenger appears. 
Charaxus has returned, but— 
“He seems, though hale of mien, 
Like one who, mind dividing, halts in thought,” 
and he has with him a beautiful stranger :— 
“ Not of our race, she seems, but rather one 
Whom alien lands have nursed, deep-bosomed, tall 
As Hebe, and the roses in her face 
Flush with the clearer tints of northern springs.” 
A fear rises in Erinna’s heart, but she crushes it down,— 
why should she suspect one who has ventured so much for 
her— 
“Through many an arduous day and weary night 
In starless watches plunging through the gloom?” 
Then Sappho returns and breaks the news to herfriend. Her 
brother has been false and broken histroth. Erinna’s lament, 
beginning with “O sickle-pinioned swallow”—a curiously 
picturesque epithet—is, perhaps, the most thoroughly Greek 
in treatment of all the lyrics in the drama. It is an applica- 
tion of the Procne legend to her own case. Shortly afterwards 
Charaxus and his bride appear. She tells her story, not with- 
out complaint of her new kinsfolk’s unfriendliness, and then 
goes on to boast ina series of fine lyrical outbursts of her 
youth and beauty, and the power which they give her :— 
“ Are ye proud that the praise of your singing 
Is heard in your isles of the sea? 
But Cyrene and Scythia are ringing 
With the fame of the beauty of me. 
I am fair, I am strong, I am free, 
I am queen over sorrow and joy; 
My face is a rose, and my name. 
And I come like your Helen of Troy, 
Who kindled the world to a fame 
When she came.” 
Sappho retorts with a subtle vengeance. Rhodopis shall not 
miss her welcome. Let her know that she has the opportunity 
of being the most devoted of wives. Her husband has spent 
all his substance in buying her freedom, and the two must 
face poverty :— 
“ And thou, fond wife, shalt count it gain 
To sit and grind the parchéd grain, 
To weave and spin, 
Each day with toil begin, 
And scanty meat on spit or meal in bin, 
While thy fair face grows old, 
And hands wax hard in hardships manifold.” 
This prospect is not at all to the stranger’s mind, and after 
some angry reproaches addressed to Charaxus, she departs. 
A fine scene follows, in which Erinna proffers pardon, a boon 
which Charaxus is too sore of heart and stricken in conscience 
to accept. Not even when she implores him to save her, as 
Orpheus might have saved Eurydice, but for that fatal back- 
ward look, will he relent. Then Pitiacus, tyrant of Mitylene, 
appears on the scene. He has with him Athenian Ambassa- 
dors, They would fain hear, he says, a strain from the 
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famous singers of Lesbos. Damophila, a Pamphylian poetess, 
has come with them on the same errand. Sappho and Erinna 
hold hurried council. Shall they hide their grief and sing ? 
Yes; but let Damophila begin. So Damophila takes up the 
theme of how the great forces of life outlast the apparent 
destruction of change. Pittacus passes an appropriate 
comment :— 


“Thanks to thee, fair Pamphylian, thanks and praise. 
Infinite change! The cycle of decay 
And resurrection! Even in one brief span 
What changes unimaginable! Here 
These venerable ambassadors and I 
Sit, clothed and girt with peace and amity, 
Drinking sweet music in the dusk and dew, 
The soft, sad sumptuous hour of evenfall. 
When last we met ’twas on Sigaean fields 
In many a conflict of the keen-edged spear. 
This very greybeard here shore off my crest, 
The day I tangled Phrynon in the net.” 


Then Erinna sings her ewan-song, falling, ere it is finished, 
stricken to death :— 


“Ah, would that the pinions whieh wafted Sarpedon of old 

through the shadows 

Mighi cradle and soothe and uplift me, and bear me away and 

ar, 

Where the wind of the dark sighs low in the dim wide asphodel 
meadows, 

As a windless wave swims in from the deep o’er the foamless bar. 

O child of law-giving Demeter give heed to me now who im- 
plore thee ; 

Lull me to rest on the peace of thy breast, in the arms of thy 
love. 

By the loss and the search and the sorrow, the pangs of the 
mother who bore thee, 

By her secrets unlawful to utter and spells that are mighty to 
move, 

Give ear to the voice of me calling far off from the land of the 
living, 

Unto thee in silence below, Persephone, queen of the dead, 

For the wine of the night in the chalice of death, for the 
draught of thy giving, 

Wrung from the clusters no summer has softened, no vintage 
has bled.” 


About the dramatic power of Erinna, constructed as it is 
according to the strictest canon of the unities, there can be 
no question. The treatment, too, is austere in its abstinence 
from all modern—.e., non-classical—ornament. Not Matthew 
Arnold himself in Merope is more severely self-restrained. 
Mr. Gurdon will not win the popular ear by Greek tragedies, 
however genuinely classical. But he shows powers which he 
may well use hereafter to compel the world to listen. 





A THIRD POT-POURRI* 
Many ingredients and much skill are needed for the making of 
pot-pourri, and Mrs. Earle is a past-mistress of the art. Indeed, 
the subjects are still more varied than in her former pot- 
pourris. Here we have the rose-leaves of her own garden, the 
sweet herbs and spices of distant lands, while her numerous 
recipes and interesting information on all sorts of subjects 
furnish the salts without which pot-pourris would be insipid. 
In this third book she devotes much space to the merits of 
vegetarian diet, and no doubt many of us are guilty of eating 
more than we actually need. But these heaith chapters do 
not appeal to us much. Humanity needs sustenance to keep 
the machine going, but in itself the subject of food is somewhat 
barren of human interest. Taken at its best, it is only a question 
of differing flavours, or an ounce or two more or less of proteids 
or albumen. So long as the meals necessary to existence 
appear at seasonable times, and are sufficiently varied to com- 
mand appetite and keep the cook satisfied, the less thought 
given to the matter the better. The study of health can be 
carried too far, and a wholesome neglect is often more profit- 
able than the concentration of our mind upon our own 
symptoms. Then, again, everything that tends to lessen the 
variety of foods which the system can thrive on makes the world 
the poorer. By all means let us teach people that man 
does not live by meat alone, and that a proper amount of 
other things will sustain life equally well. Even Mrs. Earle 
would admit that the food of to-day is often found to 
be the poison of to-morrow, and if we give much thought to 
what we eat to-day we may have to give still more thought to 
what we must avoid to-morrow. There is much to be said in 
favour of the Plasmon lozenge carried in the waistcoat pocket, 





* A Third Pot-Pourri, By Mrs, C, W. Earle. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co, [7s. 6d.J 





bringing with it entire immunity from anxiety as 
next meal, but no one would say that the diet w, 7” 


eta 
one except for gifted souls who have got beyond th 
pleasures of the senses. True wisdom is silently to fing "4 


what seems to suit our own needs, while realising that th, 
are best off who can assimilate the most varied diets, ” 

Passing on to the other parts of the book, we find Mf 
Earle’s Third Pot-Pourri as delightful as the first two, He 
garden is quite as attractive to herself and as interestin S 
her readers. Valuable hints abound as to the growing se 
gathering of flowers. It may be new to some people that 
blossoming brancbes can be forced into bloom quicker 
and better in water than on the plant itself. Of course 
a hothouse is needed for this if it is to be done syste. 
matically; but much can be accomplished through simpler 
means by those who live all the year round in their country 
houses if they can arrange to have one room at an equable 
temperature day and night. Mrs. Earle’s dislike of heating 
houses by means of pipes would stand in the way of this; but 
if people are really anxious to obtain their ends on small 
means many ingenious contrivances may be invented. Amon, 
the plants she recommends for gathering before they bloom 
are Jasminum nudiflorum and Forsythia suspensa, and for those 
who are not superstitious nothing is more beautiful than the 
common blackthorn, Prunus spinosa, with its branching sprays, 
which lend themselves to Japanese effects. ‘“ All stalks must be 
peeled,” Mrs. Earle adds. Then, again, the smaller irises grow. 
ing in pots make charming room decoration. Iris reticulata 
and Iris persica Heldreichii are the best for this purpose, 
She gives, too, an excellent suggestion for growing Iris 
stylosa. ‘“ Like most Irises, they seem to do better if close to 
some other plant and they will grow well on the 
sunny side of a yew hedge”; but patience is needed, for they 
“never flower well till the second or third year.” 


0 0 w *) 0 6 


Another point Mrs. Earle dwells on is that plants do very 
much better in the end when raised from seed. Tender 
plants unused to our English climate will often become 
hardy if grown in this way. But here, too, patience is 
needed, for many seedlings do not show flower for two 
or three years, Still, if the result is a hardy perennial 
instead of a half-hardy one, we shall have greatly added 
to our possessions. Mrs. Karle grew Eucalyptus Gunnii 
in her own garden from seed, and it only needs the slight 
protection it gets from other shrubs to hold its own through 
our English winters. Many plants, again, would do better 
with some slight protection. In Italy the peasant-preprietors 
spare no pains to protect their lemon crops from cold winds. 
Rough covers are used which are made from branches and 
coarse grass supported on poles. The demon of tidiness in 
an English garden forbids such means, but there are many 
plants which would live through our ordinary winters if some 
natural and inexpensive cover could be given them. Perhaps 
if our people are once more tempted “back to the land” 
the culture of plants will be undertaken in more scientific 
ways, and the money and time now almost entirely devoted 
to beauty of general effect may then be given to making 
each individual plant perfect, and to discovering fresh possi- 
bilities of enlarging the number of plants we can grow. But 
this requires personal attention and intelligence, and these 
are rarely to be found except in owners of gardens who live in 
them all the year round, or in the higher type of professional 
gardeners who have a leaning towards science. Wherever 
attention is really paid to individual plants and every shrub 
is carefully cut back at the right moment the result is 
wonderful. But much of this can only be done well in the 
spring, and in spring owners of good gardens are apt to be in 
London or on the Riviera, or, indeed, anywhere but in their 
own gardens. Mrs. Earle’s advice in this matter of pruning 
sbrubs is perhaps a little drastic. “The thin, well-ordered 
shrubbery, turfed underneath,” which she recommends may 
be one of the beauties of a large domain, but in a humble 
garden of an acre or two shrubberies are generally wanted to 
be fairly thick, though the individual shrubs should, as far a8 
possible, be allowed to develop to their full capability. 


Mrs. Earle also gives some useful suggestions for colour 
effects. Against old yewsshe would place groups of Nicotiana 
sylvestris alba, but it should be planted in large masses to be 
really striking. This Nicotiana is capricious in its flowering, 
and some years shows nothing but leaf, probably from having 
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been too richly fed. Then, again, yellow and orange should 
be the colours used against deciduous trees and shrubs, so as 
to blend with autumnal colouring of the brown stems and 
fading leaves. Certainly they produce a far more pleasing 
effect than white or blue ones, which seem to call for spring 
and summer greens to show up their beauty. The complaint 

Mrs. Earle makes of the want of originality in English gardening 

is but too well founded. Even in large gardens effects are 

repeated with wearying sameness, and gardeners rarely think 
of making efforts to cultivate, in fresh circumstances, plants 
which have hitherto failed. The reason she gives is idleness 
and laziness, which no doubt account for much. But it is 
also through want of imagination. English people are seldom 
uick at invention, and they gain their ends more by sheer force 
of holding on than by adaptability or resource. If certain 
flowers have refused to grow under certain conditions, it rarely 
occurs to the average gardener to place them where these con- 
ditions are radically changed. He stolidly asserts that the 
plant “ won't grow” with him, and there the matter ends. 

Even some of our greatest amateur gardeners are not wholly 

free from this tendency, for experiment is not very congenial to 

most English people, and it is often irritating to find that in 
spite of every effort some plants will not flourish with us 
which make our neighbour’s garden a thing of joy. 
But there are many other interesting questions raised in 
this pot-pourri besides gardening. Speaking of houses and 
what they should aim at being, Mrs. Earle points out that far 
too little is made of beautiful chimneys, while a stupid 
conventionality generally places windows and fireplace in 
inconvenient parts of the room. But the amount of space 
she allots to windows seems to the present writer excessive. 
There is a want of cosiness in giving up to them most of 
our wall space. We shall get sun, no doubt, when there 
is sun to be got, but there is far more grey and wet weather 
in England than sunshine, and we want to be able to forget 
the absence of sunshine as well as to welcome its presence. It 
is true, too, that eaves are bad for creepers by keeping off the 
rain from their roots. But if the clever suggestion of per- 
forating the gutters that run along the edge of most eaves 
could be carried out, this difficulty might be solved; and if 
the eaves were sufficiently overhanging, any dampness to the 
walls might be avoided. The western aspect Mrs. Earle chooses 
for her dining-room is not, in our opinion, the best, unless the 
room is only used in the evening. The morning sun goes far 
to produce that cheerfulness which is conspicuous by its 
absence from most English breakfast-tables. Then, again, 
there is no necessity for hall sitting-rooms to be dark. Of 
course, if they are absolutely shut in, they must be; buta 
clever architect can generally contrive that they should have 
some outside light. If this comes from a quarter which it 
is desirable to shut out, then the windows may have to be 
somewhat raised; but it is also a gain when some sitting- 
room in the house is not entirely in view of the grounds. 
Privacy brings peace. We also question the objection 
raised to “a flat space in front of the house.” Without 
a flat space, a house on a hill suggests no idea of repose. 
If we step out at once upon a slope, we find no natural 
halting-ground; and not only the idea, but the actual 
impossibility, of comfortably sitting down is evident. But 
perhaps we have read Mrs. Earle wrong, for she speaks 
of terraces being “far prettier if they slope away from the 
house than if they give the appearance of the house being in 
a hole.” A flat space in front of the house need not give this 
appearance, especially if the ground is steep enough to allow 
of the terraces being made bold in outline. 

At the end of ber book Mrs. Earle prints the journal that 
her father-in-law kept of a tour he made in Northern Europe 
in 1825, which was first published in the Cornhill Magazine. 
She has also included some very interesting letters from her 
son, a gallant young officer in the Guards, who lost his life in the 
South African War. They help us to realise the hardships our 
soldiers had to endure, and how nobly they were borne. 





NOVELS. 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN.* 
In laying the scene of his new novel in the Russia of Peter the 
Great and his immediate successors, Mr. Graham Hope is 








* The Triumph of Count ‘Ostermann, By Graham Hope. _ London: Smith, 


confronted with a difficulty inherent in such a choice. The 
slightest regard for historic aceuracy and realism renders it 
necessary to indicate that the manners and morals of the 
Court were semi-barbaric. Yet to engage the sympathy of 
the modern reader, or, to put it in another way, to avoid 
exciting his repugnance, a writer is driven to make excep- 
tions in favour of hero and heroine, and in so doing to 
attribute to them a refinement which is nothing short of 
anachronistic. For our own part, given the time and 
surroundings, we are not disposed to quarrel with this mode 
of procedure, since a circumstantial account of the life at 
Peter’s Court would have been frankly intolerable. But there 
can be no doubt that this softening or idealising process 
detracts from the verisimilitude of the whole picture. It is 
impossible to take the same keen interest in characters 
when you realise at every turn that they are credited with 
qualities which by no manner of means they could ever have 
possessed. 


But although we are unable to concede to The Triumph of 
Count Ostermann the quality of realistic fidelity to the 
temper of the epoch delineated, we can none the less recom- 
mend it as a pleasant and graceful romance of. Russia in the 
making. If the savagery of Peter and his associates is dis- 
creetly glossed over or presented homoeopathically, the general 
political situation at his Court is indicated accurately enough 
for the exigencies of an historical romance. One is enabled to 
realise something of the deep impersonal devotion to his 
country which conflicted in Peter with a brutal disregard for 
the individuals employed as instruments in his great task of 
Empire-building. One catches a glimpse, too, of the strange 
cosmopolitan character lent to his Court by his choice of 
foreign organisers and educators. But, after all, it is hardly 
as a picture of Peter and his times that the novel will appeal 
to the average reader. The local colour and the outlandish 
surroundings are useful in providing an unfamiliar and un- 
hackneyed setting, but the main theme of the story—the 
gradual growth of affection in a mutinous child-wife for the 
man whose suit she has been obliged to accept and whose 
chivalrous motive she has entirely failed to discern—does not 
involve for its appreciation any intimate interest in Russian 
history or politics. Indeed, we should be inclined to go further, 
and say that the more the story is regarded as a mere romance, 
and the less one endeavours to make it square with its pivces 
justificatives, the more satisfaction one is likely to derive from it. 
The extraordinary forbearance which Count Ostermann dis- 
plays towards his wife may be difficult to reconcile with his 
position and his epoch, but viewed from a modern standpoint 
it is intelligible enough, and the gradual awakening of Marfa 
to his nobility of character and his commanding ability is 
well worked out. The climax is reached when on meeting 
her brothers on their return from France and England she 
discovers that the husband she has despised for his humble 
birth has achieved a European reputation :— 

“Marfa returned home as one in a dream. Her world was 
once more shaken to its foundations. She had fancied herself 
gradually overcoming her brothers’ scorn and contempt for her 
low-born husband, and the thought had given her pleasure. 
The moment had come when she wished to offer Ostermann 
her friendship. She might have made him feel that it was a 
condescension on her part; but secretly she had grown eager 
that he should accept. She had done him a great service, and 
serving creates a sense of the superiority of the served. One 
protects inferiors, helps one’s friends, serves those above. 
Gratitude, too, is seldom absent in the doer of kindness. Marfa 
almost loved the man who had asked a favour from her. Now 
Pavel’s words changed everything. His sister’s long-cherished 
pedestal was knocked from under her, and she fell into the lowest 
depths of despondency. It was true what he said. Ostermann 
was a great man. All the world had seen it, only his wife had 
been wilfully blind. She had insulted him, contemptuously re- 
jected his proffered friendship, telling him that it could exist only 
between equals, and now, when she was hesitating before sacri- 
ficing her pride to ask for what she had spurned, she discovered 
that it was not for her to make the advance. They were no 
nearer equality than before, for he was a genius, as Pavel 
declared, and she—ah! the sting was cruelly sharp—she was a 
petty provincial, whose love mattered as little to him as her hate. 
She compared herself in the fervour of her new humility to a 
peasant girl who was mad enough to give her love unsought toa 
Tzar. It was not worthy of his acceptance.” 

We have only to add that the terse simplicity of the 
author’s style materially enhances the pleasure to be gained 
from the perusal of his interesting romance. . 
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Ranson’s Folly. By Richard Harding Davis. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—Mr. Harding Davis’s little book of stories is very pleasant 
reading. The first story, which gives its name to the book, is, 
though the longest, not the best. That distinction belongs to “A 
Derelict,” the story of the correspondent who had no-mission, and 
who, slipping on board a fellow-pressman’s launch, watched the 
battle of Santiago while the authorised correspondent lay drunk 
in his berth below. There is the real sting of warfare in this 
litile story, and we cordially advise no one to miss reading it who 
appreciates the work which Mr. Harding Davis can do at his 
best, It must be confessed, however, that “The Bar Sinister,” 
the story of a dog, written by that animal, is unworthy of its 
company. : 

. The Steeple. By Reginald Turner. (Greening and Co. 6s.)— 
The Steeple might quite appropriately have been given the sub- 
title of “Studies in Faith, and the Want of It.” The principal 
characters are two English clergymen contrasted, and their wives, 
an agnostic Peer, and a fanatic Englishman who, finding the 
consolations of Mahommed hollow, turns his thoughts to Buddha 
and.Nirvana. The hero is Frank Lester, one of the clergymen,— 
the brilliant, worldly one, who, however, cares to a certain extent 
for the faith that isin him. The flaw in the portraiture of this 
gentleman, whose fortunes we follow from College to the episcopal 
bench, is that his extreme indifference to his wife after marriage 

‘should be preceded by such long and faithful devotion before 
marriage. The author points out in the most painstaking way 
that it is not the heroine’s fortune which attracts Lester. 
A brilliant egoist, such as Lester is represented to be, is not 
capable of the patient and faithful affection which he is repre- 
sented as feeling for Ruth, and affection like that could not 
by the nature of things suddenly turn to indifference on the 
wedding day. Mr. Turner’s morals are all inverted. He bestows 
on his heroine the fallacious creed that human beings have a 
sight to happiness. She attempts to carry out this theory with 
the agnostic Peer, who, however, 1s converted to Roman 
Catholicism between the arrangement and achievement of the 
elopement. The reader is expected to sympathise with the 
heroine in thinking the reluctant lover a poor creature because 
he confesses that the carrying out of the elopement will come 
between him and his religion. The book is to a certain extent 
interesting, and the study of Lester—always excepting the love- 
story, gf which he was incapable—is decidedly clever and original. 

The Romance of Poisons. By Robert Cromie and T. 8. Wilson. 
{Jayrold and Sons. 6s.)—These “ hair-upzaising ” stories deal with 
the adventures of a Surgeon-Colonel, who is as great in the detec- 
tion of poisons as was M. Lecogq in the detection of all crime. And 
here we have no vulgar drugs swallowed crudely in coffee, but 
tales of strange poisonings by disease germs ‘and other scientific 
horrors. The book is distinctly a six-shilling “shocker,” and will 
delight readers who like this kind of literature. 

For His People. Retold by Viscount Hayashi. (Harper and 
Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—This is so far fietion that a true story is 
filled out with various imaginary characters; and a very curious 
story it is, another proof of how marvellously Japan has changed. 
The tale is but two centuries old, but it discloses a condition of 
things for which in the West one would have to go back more 
than two millenniums. The despotism of the feudal lords of the 
country was tempered by a possible appeal to the Shogun, or 
supreme ruler; there is nothing uncommon about that. But then 
the appeal was a very serious matter. It might be successful, 
the Shogun might interfere and order the grievance to be re- 
moved. But the man who made the appeal was, or anyhow 
might be, crucified, for he was still in the power of the feudal 
lord. In For His People we have poetical justice administered 
in a very liberal way. The lord’s wife becomes delirious and he 
follows the example, kills a maid-of-honour and the doctor, and 
gets generally into such trouble as must have satisfied the spirits 
of his injured victims. The book gives a glimpse of thoughts 
and ways very remote from ours. 


Overdue. By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
It is difficult, we imagine, to construct a sea-story on the lines 
which are familiar when the persons and things introduced are of 
the land. The usual rule is that no incident should occur which 
does not in a way lead up to the catastrophe-or final event. Mr. 
Clark Russell does not bind himself by any such limitation,— 
witness the automatic rocket-machine and the waterspout and the 
schooner which it wrecks. But there is a plot, and a somewhat 
elaborate plot, running through the whole book. Phyllis Stanhope 
marries a certain Captain Mostyn, and smuggles herself on board 
his ship when he is bound on a treasure-hunting voyage. What 
follows is not quite as pleasant to read as Mr. Clark Russell’s 
sea-stories commonly are. But we miss little of the charm of 
his style, or of the force of his descriptions. Here, for instance, 





all aieaie 
is the picture of the handsome Mostyn: “ Old Ocean had falle 
in love with him and cherished him, and had put the floating 
grace of her billow into his paces, and her tropical lights into 
his eyes, and the magic bronze of her sunsets into his cheeks,” 

A Stretch Of the Land. By G. Stewart Bowles. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—We must confess to having found this volume more 
than usually unintelligible, comparing it, that is to say, with 
other books about sea matters. Now and then we came Upon 
something tolerably plain. There is a description, for instance 
of a diver which makes us realise as we never did before his net 
very desirable occupation. “On Hospital Cay,” too, is a tale of 
the audacity of certain youngsters which it is not difficult to 
appreciate. But there are exceptions. Would that it werg 
possible to have a naval expert on the staff of all literary 
journals! But all the difficulties are not of this kind. What 
does Mr. Bowles mean when he says of the members of the 
Gun-room Mess, “No begging Foundation, rotting with age and 
doting in the ivy of its swamps, awaits their manhood”? 4 
hospital is “a begging Foundation,” but it does not “dote in 
ivy”: a College “dotes in ivy,” but it does not beg. We 
give it up. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notre such Books of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Monroe Doctrine. By Sir F. Pollock, Bart. (Offices of 
the Anglo-American League.)—This pamphlet contains the sub- 
stance of a lecture delivered before the London Chamber of 
Commerce under the auspices of the Anglo-American League. 
(The author explains that the League is not committed to the 
opinions expressed by him. Probably he represents them fairly 
enough.) It sets forth with a quite admirable clearness, and with 
a touch of humour that in such a subject is as desirable as it is 
difficult to give, the history and real meaning of the “doctrine.” 
Sir F. Pollock has what we may perhaps call a postscript on the 
Spanish-American War. He reiterates the statement that therg 
was an anti-American coalition of the Continental Powers in the 
air, and that it was England which hindered it from materialising. 
Of course the European Foreign Offices have denied it with 
characteristic audacity. 


The Impressions of a War-Correspondent. By George Lynch, 
(G. Newnes. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Lynch’s “Impressions ” are not all of 
war. He has something to tell us about cities,—about New York, 
which he calls the “City of Unrest,” and some of the people who 
live in it; about London, which figures as the “Dingy City” 
(parts of London are dingy enough, but there is a region which 
is nothing short of splendid). The experiences that belong to 
his special calling refer both to South Africa and to China. The 
description of a Boer camp is striking; its occupants were mani- 
festly very much in earnest, very strongly convinced of the 
justice of their cause, and strongly prejudiced against us. Then 
there are some painful chapters about the war in China. Mr. 
Lynch speaks out very plainly. Some months ago we quoted the 
testimony of a very competent witness, who declared that the 
Allied troops might be divided into two classes, the civilised and 
the uncivilised, and that in the civilised class were to be included 
the British, the Americans, and the “ Japs.” Mr. Lynch fills in the 
blank. “ ‘I'he Russians and the French carried off the palm for 
outrages on women during the original march, and subsequently 
the Germans similarly distinguished themselves.” “Ina village 
on the way to Paoting-fu, through which a body of Germans had 
just passed, three girls were taken by our troops out of a well 
into which they had been thrown before the Germans left.” 


The Art of Living. By J. E. Buckrose. (Gentlewoman Offices. 5s. 
net.)—Mrs. Buckrose gives us in this volume thirteen delightful 
essays on various social and ethical questions,—on housekeeping, 
on training children, on girls’ education, on entertaining friends, 
on dress, de omnibus rebus femineis in short, ef quibusdam aliis. 
These essays have a dramatic form. There is a dear old lady 
known as the “Duchess,” Miss Craggs, who represents what we 
may call the opposition; “ Margaret,” who is the protagonist, her 
two girls, Friulein, Mrs. Ruggles, the gardener’s wife, and the 
masculine soul whom Mrs. Margaret, with more or less irony, 
speaks of as her “lord.” It is all pleasant reading, and profitable 
too. It is not often that we have the wtile and the dulce so con- 
veniently mixed. We are quite sure that Mrs. Buckrose, who is 
strong on a woman’s duty of housekeeping, will not resent our men- 
tioning along with her charming book “ Please, M’m, the Butcher! zs 
by Beatrice Guarracino (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s. net). This takes 
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ider range than the title might seem to indicate. It is, in 
P ‘A a complete book on housekeeping, with menus ingeniously 
pt for expansion or contraction. More we do not feel 


q lified to say. There are limits to the self-confidence even of a 


critic. 





Colonial and Camp Sanitation. By George Vivian Poore, M.D. 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. net.)—Dr. Poore continues to insist—and 
he cannot do a better service to the health of the community—on 
the advantages of earth sanitation. The present system of water 
sewage commonly finds friends in diocesan surveyors, District 
Council officials, and other persons, prejudiced or interested 5 and 
we want insistence on the more excellent way. The title indi- 
cates the special matters to which Dr. Poore devotes this treatise, 


but what he says is of very wide application. 





Horace on the Links. By C. J. B. and P.S. W. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Messrs. “ C. J. B.” and “P. S. W.” para- 
phrase eighteen odes of Horace into golfing language, and add notes 
collected from the writings of Mr. Horace Hutchinson, to whom 
the volume is dedicated. (Is there a hidden joke in giving the 
dates of Horace the Elder, as we may call him, as “ B.C. 30 to 
A.D.13”? They should be 65-8 B.C.) The accommodations of 
Horace are often good. Here is one of the first and last stanzas 
of “Te maris et terrae” :— 


“Professor, who canst weigh the sea and land, 
And analyse to atoms every grain, 
How strange it is a little common sand 
Should hold you captive by this Northern main! 
What is the use of seeking fourth dimensions, 
And scouring mentally the ethereal sphere, 
When you can’t carry out your plain intentions, 
But, much against your will, lie bunkered here ? 
. + . . . . . . . ‘. 
But, friend, permit me to suggest that, if 
You chance to take a little vagrant sand 
And tee me up, I may escape this cliff— 
A rub upon the green; you understand ?— 
No doubt you'll be in here yourself, some day, 
So be not proud ; for you I'll do the same, 
Don't hang about the place, but walk away 
As soon as you have played that little game.” 


Then there are some miscellanea, styled “divots,” which are 
scarcely so good. Mr. Hutchinson supplies a preface, in which 
he hazards the opinion that Horace (of Rome) would not have 
been a good, or even a keen, golfer. Why does he not quote the 
locus classicus, “lusum it Maecenas, dormitum ego” ? 








The World’s Work. Edited by Henry Norman, M.P. (W. 
Heinemann. 1s. net.)—The April number of the World’s Work 
is full of interesting matter and of photographic illustrations of a 
very high order of merit. The most striking feature of the issue 
is, however, a poem by Mr. W. E. Henley entitled “A Song of 
Speed.” Here for the first time the motor-car finds its “sacred 
bard.” The poem, which is in the unrhymed dactylic rhythm 
which Mr. Henley has made his ewn, is full of a quick and eager 
enjoyment in the pageant of earth and sky, of the woods, waters, 
and wastes, and of the works of men and oxen that shoot past the 
flying car as it eats up the road and hurls the landscape to right 
and left from off its shining sides. It is a fascinating poem, and 
should be read as a whole, but we must give ourselves the 
pleasure of a short quotation. This is the scene through which 
the motor-car, exultant, runs its course :— 


“Secular avenues, | Visions of Summer, 
Noble alignments Somnolent, stately, 
Of Elms, since a century Gravid and satisfied ; 
Hailing the Dawns And Autumn, his hands 
And exalting the Sunsets ; Full of apples; and Winter, 
Beech-woods that burn out The oid Tyrant we love 
The life in their leafage, For the sake of his kinswoman, 
And figure the death Spring with her violets, 
Of the Year in a glory Spring with her lambs, 
Of colour and fire ; Spring with her old, 
Roads, where the stalwart Irresistible mandate, 
Soldier of Cesar The joyous, the reckless 
Put by his bread Compeller of Wombs, 
And his garlic, and, girding Spring! And with these 
His conquering sword Smoke, Rain, and Mist 
To his unconquered thigh, In their subtle, fantastical 
Lay down in his armour, Moodiness ; Gardens, 
And went to his Gods And Woods in their pleasure, 
By the way that he’d made. Their pride of increase, 
All this, and more than this: And their helpless and sorrowful 
Brilliant, enchanting | Pomp of decay!” 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Adderley (J.), A New Earth: Sermons and Addresses, cr 8vo (S. C. Brown) 3/6 
Andreapolis: Writings in Praise of St. Andrews, edited by Professor 
PETER MRNA Ua essa cae dasbansbaaenandany see Gatedqsisuadinyadipentayecseticescast ROO ER. OIG 
Benson (E. F.), The Book of Months, er 8vo ......... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Black (W.), With the Eyes of Youth, and other Sketches, cr 8vo (Low) net 5/0 
5/0 





>randes (G.), Poland: a Study of the Land, 8vo ........... (Heinemann) net 12/0 
Burrell (D. J.), A Quiver of Arrows: Sermons, cr 8vo...(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Bury (J. B.), History of Greece for Beginners, cr 8vO ............ (Macmillan) 3/6 
Butler (E.), Letters from Holy Land, 8v0.........c..scsescesseeeesseeeee (Black) net 7/6 


Carmichael (A. W.), Things as they are: Mission Work in Southern India, 
PI ic cciannadenninnss sdsceiakinaihebeaitidin sesseseeeseeeeee( Morgan & Scott) 6/0 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, in the B 


ish Museum, 4to 
: eae ‘ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 30/0 
Conmialy Witritma:s Si AN dts ssc .ndasvhvacttessantbarcenins (Mining Journal) 2/6 
Cullum (R.), The Devil’s Keg, er 8vo ... ..(Chapman & ast 6/0 








David (M. S.), Beginners’ Algebra, cr 8VO .........cccccsssesesceecesceeceeees (Black) 2/6 
Davidson (J. P. F.), Retreat Addresses to Women (Gardner & Darton) net 3/6 
Fraser (J. F.), America at Work, Cr 8V0.........ccsccsssssssccecenseesecceece (Cassell) 6/0 
Gallon (Tom), The Lady of the Cameo, cr 8V0 ....eececceeceseeeees (Hutchinson) 6/C 
Gaussen (A.), Thoughts from the First Three Gospels, cr 8vo Prati or 2/6 
Girl’s Life in a Hunting County (A), by Handasyde, er 8v0 ............ (Lane) 3/6 
Gorky (M.), Told by the Death’s Head, cr 8vo ... “Gichardss 











Grier (S. C.), The Advanced Guard, er 8vo 
Grindon (J.), Diseases of the Skin, er 8vo 
Gronan (G.), Leonardo da Vinci, 18mo .... 
Gull (C. R.), His Grace’s Grace, er 8vo... 
Hales (A. G.), Angel Jim, cr 8vo .... .(Treherne) 6/0 
Hall-€4,. Di), The Soll C8 Se sssidesccsscssssccesccoscescessass (J. Murray) 3/6 
Hawtrey (F. M.), History of the Hawtrey Family, 2 vols. 8vo (G. Allen) net 21/0 


- Blackwood) 6/0 
..(Kimpton) net 7/6 
.(Duckworth) net 2/6 
+++... (Greening) 6/0 





Heddle (E. F.), Strangers in the Land, cr 8VO ........:cscsseceeceeceseeeees (Blackie) 6/0 
Herbert (A.), Between the Lights, cr 8V0 ..........ccccccseseseeeseecee ces (Lane) net 3/6 
Hill (J. M.), Practical Cooking and Serving, cr 8vo......... (Heinemann) net 10/0 


Hodder (W. B.), The Doubling of Joseph Brereton, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Horace on the Links, 12M0............cscccceeeeee tedsvoscnses (Sonnenschein) 2, 
Howell (C.), Coy : a Novel. er 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Laing (Janet), The Wizard’s Aunt, c ie .-ess-(Dent) net 4/6 
Latham (F.), Construction of Roads, Paths, a Defences, 8vo 

(Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 7/6 


Lawson (E.), From the Unvarying Star, cr 8V0...........cc00cccseeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Le Notre (G.), The House of the Combrays, cr 8V0_ ...........scsseeeees Harper) 6/ 
Lilly (W.8.), Christianity and Modern Civilisation (Chapman & Hall) net 12; 
Martineau (J.), National Duties, and other Sermons and Addresses, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/0 
Noguchi (Y.), From the Eastern Sea, cr 8vo...............(Unicorn Press) net 5/0 
Older (Mrs, F.), The Socialist and the Prince, cr 8vo ...(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Oppenheim (E. P.), A Prince of Sinners, cr 8V0 ..........2..0000+ (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Pears (E.), The Destruction of the Greek Empire, and the Story of the 
Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 8 ....(Longmans) net 18/0 


ks, Svo 
Pearson (W.) and Oxenford (E.), Action Songs for School and Concert, 















BVO sercccesecce sansoccssceresnsoeces quesenquaanesseactses aseecscsecevesiectncescscgee (AMMEN ave 
Peck (B.), The Extra Canonical Life of Christ, cr 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) 5/0 
Poulsson (E.), Finger Plays for Nursery, imp 8vo ....................(Curwen) 26 
Prichard (K. and H.), Roving Hearts, cr 8vo......... Smith & Elder) 60 






Richardson (F.), Semi-Society, er 8vo............. to & Windus) 6,0 
Roberts (H.), The Tramp’s Handbook, 12mo ... ....(Lane) net 3,0 
Sadler (S. H.), The Bothers of Married Life, cr 8vo. ..-(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Schmaus ea Text-Book of Pathology and Pathological Anatomy, Svo 
(Kimpton) net 21/0 
..(Simpkin) net 5/0 
.. (Digby & Long) 60 
t. Petersburg to 
..(Putnam) net 90 


Senn (H.), Practical Gastronomy, 12mo ... 
Sherard (R. H.), An Underground Mystery, BVO csees 
Shoemaker (M. M.), The Great Siberian Railway froi 

I ER vcarnsstnnccnsececstnsnemintatcianiatigubetiiinmicbasvusngels 
Silver (R. N.), Warders of the Deep, cr 8vo.. Ward & Lock) 36 
Simpson (V. A.), The Bonnet Conspirators: a Story of 1815 (Smith & Elder) 6,0 
Social England: Seventeenth Century Tracts, Svo ............ (Constable) net 4/0 
Somerville (E, @.) & Ross (M.), All on the Irish Shore, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 

























Songs of the British Islands, selected by W. H. Hadow, imp Svo (Curwen) 3/6 
Spender (E.), The Law Breakers, Cr 8v0 .........sscsescssceseeceeeees (F. V. White) 6/0 
Stringer (A.), Hephaestus Persephone at Enna and Sappho in Leucadia, 
TINE secncctnnsessensennsesuacsnnuseciiigdeniibbetibcasubeuiinns salmpdiinrvevisneenies ann 
Tey -), Ibex Shooting on the Himalayas, cr 8vo ) 60 
Traill (H. D.), Social England, Vol. IV., imp 8vo............ , 14/0 
Walsh (C. M.), The Fundamental Problem in Monetary Science, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Ward (0.), The Vale of Orotava, 12m0 ...............ceseeeeeeeeee(W. R, Russell) 2/6 
Whishaw (F.), Near the Tsar, near Death, cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Woolsey (G.), Applied Surgical Anatomy Regionally Presented, 8vo 
(Kimpton) net 21/0 
Zangwill (1.), Blind Children, 8V0..............csssccseescesseceeeees (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Zwemer (S. M.), Raymond Lull, First Missionary to the Moslems, 12mo 
(Funk & Wagnalls) 3/0 


IRISH CARPET EXHIBITION. 


The unsold examples of Irish 
Hand-Made Carpets recently 
Exhibited at the Grafton 
Gallery, Bond Street, have been 
transferred for sale to Chesham 
House, 142 Regent Street. 

A Visit of Inspection Invited. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
WwW M. & G EO. L A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

















The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P TON S§S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 

article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT inthe MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 


receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements. 





Blanchan (N.), How to Attract the Birds, 4to..................(Heinemann) net 5, 
Booth (C,) and others, Life and Labour of the People in London, 3rd 
Series, Religion, Cr 8V0 ....sscssessssscsseesesseeeessesceeeesseeeeesse(Macmillan) net 5/0 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 





(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 





West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
BROWNING’S 
‘*AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 
Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
8th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WIGMoRE STREET, W. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 

OUR EYES, and how . Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
Nore New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 
Consultations free. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 COENHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


_ BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ati Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Murk. 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C: 











LEMCO 


LEMCO 


LEMCO 


in the Kitchen ; 


Happy Guests 


at Table. 
FIANO WINE. 





MONTE 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIESOLE. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Sample and Price List free on application. 

18 - per dozen bottles, delivered free in London. 

“ Well adapted for table use,”—I.ancet, 


“A sound, smooth wine.” 
—J. P. Steel, M.D. 


taal 


ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5; Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 
~ DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairma, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. - 


Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, 


Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
er Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G..¢ B 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. we. 
Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc. 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, Ww.’ 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 
: R I Ss Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., _ 
Samples and 








Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each. Strong Huckaback 


sit ag Prot Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Tow 
Price Lists DY A MAS K ing, Sper ya. Dusters, trom per 
aul dag doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz, 


TABLE 
CEREBOS 


CEREBOS 
CEREBOS 
CEREBOS 
CEREBOS 


SALT. 
CEREBOS SALT. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 


AND HOUSE 


SALT. 





LINEN. 


SALT. 
SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a _ splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 
at Table or in the 


SALT. 


Kitchen. 





by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


IN ROUGH WEATHER 





Every one should use 


VINOLIA SOAP. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 

6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 

making purchases on “‘THE TIMES” system of Monthly 

Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 

trations, Post-free. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, snd English Decorative Art, § 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a oa. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Iustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 

















178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W- 
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pores nce 
CHOOL 


The eecvices of AY. of the new Code of the Board of. Education, and specially 


act out to teach the subjects named below, are REQUIRED at the following 


BOARD FOR LONDON. 


SISTANT TEACHERS qualified to teach the subjects | 


pil Teachers’ Schools :— | 


School, Sex of Assistant. Special Qualifications. 


Hackford gs Latin and English 
Stockwell P. T. Sener ae Man « subjects. 


& TS. qa, 0 LL, BB Geek 

A First Grade Public School standing on high ground. 

| President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF CORK AND ORREBY, K.P.P.C. 
Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. ays F.S,A,, 
late Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 


Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides; Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes, 


A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY Ist and 








Marylebone ate Sobol, Herehey } Manor Woman = Latin and French. 
‘ : Man, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £200; 
Salary £130 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165. 
be pa tions to be made on Form 40 P.T., on which, with other information, 
App . of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
pe sows ¢ Saal the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
onal must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or wrapper. 
. s must be received by the CLERK of the Board, School Board 


oe Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., by or before the first post on 


April 20th, 1903, 
apres who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
+n the Board’s Pup Teachers’ Schools can have the Form 40 P.T, they then 
pmitted placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of the Board 
by or before the first post on Monday, April 20th, 1903. 


‘All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 


«P,T, Schools.” 
Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be 

allowed third-class return railway fare to the London terminus, and, if 

necessary, hotel expenses not exceeding 10s. a day for two days. If applica- 

tion fer such P gone! is made, it must be accompanied by receipted 

vouchers; but i f 

appountment, these expenses will not be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive, on or before May 4th, 1903, a summons to 
attend before the Committee, will understand that they have not been in- 
cluded in the list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not be 
further communicated with, 





BOARDERS AND DAY SCHOLARS. 
(The Ancient Grammar School.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POST of HEAD-MASTER in the 
above School, which will become vacant in July next. 

Such applications must be forwarded on or before May 13th to the under- 
signed, from whom may be vbtained full particulars as to qualifications, duties, 
salary, testimonials, description of school, buildings and premises, &c. 

THOS. H. OLLIVE, 
Clerk of the County Governing Body. 


| 
T. ASAPH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.) 


County Offices, Mold, 
March 6th, 1903. 


a candidate after being nominated refuses to take up the ; 





2ud, 1903, 

Scholarships (£15 to £55 per annum) will be offered to Classical and Modern 
Cundidates under 16 and under 14. Also an Army Class Scholarship of 220 
per annum, tenable for 2 years. This Scholarship may be increased to £55 
in the case of a Boarder. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, May Ist, on which day an Entrance 
Examination wiil be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this 
Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


[Pp Asteounee. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
‘4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music aud Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 


{ 








room (50 ft. lon¢).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
| AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A, 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 
| EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE.—Small Pre. 
paratory School for Sons of Gentlemen within a few miles of Bourne- 
; mouth; splendid situation; bracing climate; sea bathing; magnificent cricket- 
field. Moderate terms. Boys receive every care and attention —Mr, MEAKIN 
is willing to answer any inquiries. : 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
Zugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Small Publie 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65-£55a year. New 
Boarding House now open. SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. 
footy Examination May Sth and 9th.— Address, Rev. HEAD. 
ASTER. 

















CHAIR OF EDUCATION. | 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 2 PROFESSORSHIP of 
EDUCATION. . : 
The salary offered is £750, plus official travelling expenses. . : 
Applications, supported by such evidence as the candidates may think suit- 
able, must be received on or before Saturday, April 1th. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. — 
EACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the POST of LADY 
ASSISTANT-REGISTRAR. Duties to begin on June lst. 

Salary £200 per annum, rising to £300. ’ 

Candidates are expected to give evidence of general business capacity, 
and also to have had some experience of Secondary Schools. Knowledge of 
Secretarial and Committee work, as well as of the regulations for University | 
Certificates, Degrees, and Teaching Diplomas. will be taken into account. 

Applications, accompanied by ten copies (printed or typed) of not more than 
four recent testimonials, together with the names of two referees, should be 
sent in not later than April 15th to the REGISTRAR, Teachers’ Registration 
Council, 49 Parliament Street, Westminster, 8.W 


[NIVeRSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.| 











PPNBURGH UNIVERSITY UNION EXTENSION. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, and should be sent to 
JAMES WALKER, C.A., Treasurer, University Union, Edinburgh, 





Graduates and others interested who have not received the papers relating 
to the Extension are requested to communicate with the HONORARY 
SECRETARY, 

£15,000 still required. 


ECRETARY Organising for Charity Organisation Society 

in large provincial city. Interesting post for a man with experience in 

social work.—Reply, stating age, qualifications, salary asked, to ‘* W. W.,” care 
of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











O SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of | 

OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 

country practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“0, E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of |} 
TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 

Well connected, cultivated, with command of thrée languages; accustomed 
to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references. 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 





OUSEKEEPER, SECRETARY, or COMPANION.— 

Daughter of a Clergyman (University man) would Take Entire Charge 

otf House fora Lady or Gentleman. Uuderst.nds cooking and needlework, Best 
references,—Apply, ‘‘ M. H.,” 67 Warwick Koad, Earl's Court, S.W. 


OMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY—FIELD OFFICER. 





EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ villege-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 
J ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
‘LIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


ONDON: 75 LADBROKE GROVE, KENSINGTON 
a PARK.—Principal: Miss MEARES. School for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Superior Education, fully adapted to modern uirements, 
Resident Parisian and German Governesses ; visiting Masters and istresses, 
Head-Mistress B.A. London. Large gardens ; tennis and hockey. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. . First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. A New Block, including additional Class 
Rooms and Chemical Laboratory, has recently been opened. Junior House for 
Boys under 12,—For Prospectus and List of Successes, apply to D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


R. ARTHUR REYNOLDS, M.A, Exeter College, 


Oxford, prepares for University and Public Examinations, and for 
Public Schools Seholarships and Entrance.—Address, The Charterhouse, E.C. 


AN COC }TN G COLLEGE. 


SEVEN EXUIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY; 
Two Choral, Two with preference for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to B. D. TOWER, 
Esq. (Head-Master), Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex, 


AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 

e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 
TWO PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for the 
County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, 


























| two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised; tennis, 


hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, “GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


rig .—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 

School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 
&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 
home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with a 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


pares TUITION.—ST. ANDREWS 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon, 
RECEIVES PUPILS at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for University and other Examinations. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for Boys between 6 and 15% 
years. Individual tuition for Public Schools or Navy. Bracing situation 
Large grounds, gymnasium, &c. Physical culture under direction of Mrs. Conn 











just retired and in touch with modern Military requirements, will | Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents o 
RECEIVE TWO RESIDENT PUPILS on very moderate terms, and prepare | pupils, from R. F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 


them for the MILITIA COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION to be HELD next 
SEPTEMBER,.—Address ‘‘ MAJOR,” care of Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 








LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.— 
he Rev. J. A.S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A., has at the above Rectory a 


yy 
RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER. | smal HOME SCHOOL for about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 
SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for | 14. Preparation for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Exceptional com- 
SONS of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and | bination of home and school. Special atteution to Modern Languages and 


DELICATE BOYS. General School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much | Mathematics. Beautiful place. 





ost healthy. Fine grounds for cricket and 


Outdoor Work. Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies. Beautiful | football. Ponies kept, and all boys taught riding Abundant supply of milk 
and bracing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S, § from Glebe Farm.—Prospectus, &e., on application, 
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St MONTO A’S §C HO OL, 
TADWORTH, SUBREY. 








TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
rs Gassing country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
ondon, 
Statf of University andForeign Mistresses, 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 




































































Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
EIPZIG. — Von STEYBER’S INSTITUTE. Private 


High School and Boarding School for Girls.—Highest references in 
England and on the Continent. Escort returning April 18th.—Prospectus and 
—— from the Principals, L. LANGERHANNS, A. WISLICENUS, 
Vordstr. 38, 


eee cx. GERMANY, BELGIUM, 

SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—For particulars apply to Mile. GUILLEMIN, 50 Pinder- 
tields Road, Wakefield, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 

ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 

abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th. 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


ieee! GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
uumber of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 
to pass into Senior School at 183. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.— 
Apply, Rev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


digg ete BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 





























PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








PEttEs COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist, 


There will bea COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 9th 
and 10th for Boys between 11 and 15. ; 

Applications for Prospectuses, &c., or Particulars of Open Scholarships, to 
be addressed to HEAD-MASTER, 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 
the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888, 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c. 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 
RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
jimited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden ; or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 




















OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers ( English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 








- Rte. 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIR ge EEGES 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London T 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tha 
the Tutors of the Oxford University. Diploma Scheme. Fees "265 4 a 
inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarshi 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, "PS APPLY to ‘the 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONR, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured Bye 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives co) 
playing-field, Pupils pee for the University and other examinations 

_A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by com; 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to Pe 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


ac car ttin, 
aera EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 





SWITZERLAND, 


THE UNIVERSITY : Facuity of Letters ani’ Social 

: Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences isi 
School of Modern French for the benefit of foreign students ; Faculty of oe 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine; halt-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. y 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures on Mouth Diseases 
&e., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis; half-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Medicine of the 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture, 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical Modern 
Side, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper Division, 3rd and 4th classes, half-year! 
fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 24s. y 

For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. . 


S T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY, 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 


TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED 
SINCE 1895, 


CHAPEL, CERN AEN, See ACRES PLAYING-FIELDS, 








MMING-BATH, 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application, 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 


reed SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1%, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
Roedean School, Brighton. 7 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection, 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and: Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. REN WICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
yy a BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &e. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


Si EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP’S EXAMI. 
NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full particulars, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 
—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry, Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 20th. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


M:: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Mr. Grierson’s 















































Booklet on ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, ‘‘ Staverton,” Bedford; 
and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD Vit. ; ; ; 
For Land- owners, Land Se Agriculturists, intending 
For Prospectus a ply to the PRINCIPAL, 
SESSION BEGI TUESDAY, May 26th. 


UDOR HALUI SCHOOL, 
T FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Srerry, F.R.S., J. 
Ton Couns, M.A., H. E. Maven, M.A., W. Rippmany, M.A., G. 
po B.C.M., E. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stozvine (Leipsic), 
one Hvevenet, Terrick WILLIAMS, C. JeRRaM, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
a of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
pan riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, May 4th. References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton Baynes, 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M. H. 
DOWNES, B.A. (London), 


—_— 


pha YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 











for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb. Highest references. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
s RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
ron 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Scholarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAR. 


LADY WISHES TO RECOMMEND HOME.- 

SCHOOL at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies 
receive a few Girls to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their 
English Education if desired ; French spoken; good Masters; Lectures, 
Concerts; comfortable house near the Bois. 14 Villa Ste, Foy, Neuilly.— 
Enquiries answered by Mrs, RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


OLKESTONE. —BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position; modern detached house. 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continertal?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

yacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY Ist.—For information 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER. 
































ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 25th,—Particulars may 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 

1903, for NINE QPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 

Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 

years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ilst.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A. H, COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing, Special arrangements for delicate children. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymuastie 

Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. SUMMER TERM WILL 

BEGIN MAY 6rx.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURE A 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
& A naga Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 























HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Bidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 














UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £360 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the peried of Studentship. 

By the commencement of the Summer Session the Governors will have com- 
pleted the arrangements for opening aN ADDITIONAL 50 BEps on the Medical 
side of the Hospital. 

Tke numerous Hospital Appointments in both ial and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

» i School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
ong’ 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For Pro actus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, Course 
of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
4 SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 

Twenty-six Entrance and other SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of the value 
of more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other APPOINTMENTS are open to students 
after qualification. 

A STUDENTS’ CLUB forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
ATHLETIC GROUND, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
reached in 40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr, G. Rendle. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, ae 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON).—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten 
Entrance Scholarships from £75 to £40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable 
for three years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examina- 
tion to be held from June 30th to July 4th, 1903. Names must be entered 
before June Ist. The College prepares Students for London Degrees and also 
for Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 a year. The EASTER 
TERM BEGINS on APRIL 18th.—For forms of entry and further par- 
ticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, S.O., Surrey. 


L E N A L M Oo N D. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 

Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CQO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F, GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 


























Boarding-Houses licensed hy the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


DUCATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH NATURAL 
LAW : Suggestions for the Consideration of Parents, Teachers, 
and Social Reformers. By CHARLES B. INGHAM, 
Price Three Shillings net. 
London: NovELLo and Company, Limited. 


| siete SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1908. 


Fourteenth Annual Issue. 























Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to consult the above. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


i oe 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 





On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 





Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 


i\" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 
H) ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8S. Co.) 
The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a tine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certitied by the Corporation 


Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

tor COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, Ww.c. 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
tis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
SION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


ONDON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 1903. 


ARRANGEMENTS,—In the THEATRE, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
—April 22nd: Address by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, at 8.15—“ THE FABRIC OF 
THE DREAM.” April 23rd, 4p.m.: Performance of ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT” 
by the ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. April 24th, 8 p.m. : Lecture, with 
Lantern Illustrations, ‘‘SHAKESPEARE AND LONDON,” by T. FAIRMAN 
ORDISH, F.S.A. On Shakespeare Day (April 28rd) a PUBLIC DINNER at 
the Criterion at 8 p.m., followed by Shakespeare Songs.—Tickets and all 
particulars from T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, Director, 16 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


STATE PORTRAIT OF THE KING 
By LUKE FILDES, B.A. 


ESSRS. THOS. AGNEW and SONS BEG to 
ANNOUNCE that they are now PUBLISHING the 
STATE PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING EDWARD VIL, 
By LUKE FILDES, B.A, 
In Mezzotint, by J. B. PRATT. 
Artist's proofs, limited in number, ten guineas each, may be seen at all 
Printsellers’, and at the PUBLISHERS’, 39s Old Bond Street, London, W. 















































OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, The Gallery, 5a, Pall Mall East (near National Gallery), 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. Admission ls. 
HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 














Bote LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS.—THREE WEEKS’ TOUR IN WESTERN EUROPE 
for £12, 


Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (near Lisbon), 
Steamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of Interest in the Vicinity. 
Tickets are available from London or Liverpool. Steamers have First-class 
Passenger Accommodation; carry a Surgeon. 
Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY. 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


£14 14s. CRUISE to NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 


TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, 








o70 


On the S.Y. Argonaut, tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, 


Organised by Dr, Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








nomena 
OYAL LITERARY FUN) 
11lsta ANNIVERSARY, ‘ 
The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, April 24th, at 7 for? 30 
precisely, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METEOPOLa ‘wie 
Dinner Tickets, One Guinea each. a ee 
Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.0., in the Chair 

The Fund was founded in 1790 for the assistance of Aut rk 
PR ny Authors and theijp 

No appeal is made except on the occasion of the Annual Dinner, 

A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards constitutes the donor a meiber of th, 
Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a Ticket f ") z 
Dinner free of charge. sr the 

Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to— 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C 


-~ | 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFrFrerEpD.—Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols.. 1807, or Vol. II. only ; Titmarsh, Comj 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fuir, 20 Nos, or cloth 
1848; Titmareh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1811; Swinburne’s ‘Atalanta’ 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Tiastentiee 
eng Sy Clock, 1842; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Bosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam pa 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 VO) 4 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Jueen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.- owett'! 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863. Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823, —BAKER’s 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JO BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


a 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. Eacw Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography 
2 vols. ; ‘fom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols,, 149)- 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems "1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1695; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols,, 1399' 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols, 1881 3 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1426; Woman of No Im. 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke's 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s did Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard IIT. 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830. 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each OrFERED.—Brewer’s Henry 
VIII., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 185i, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater's Renaissance, 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Orrrrep.—Ackermann’s 
Microcosm, 3 vols., 1808; Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, Svols., 1819; Boxiana, 5 vols.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6vols. ; Cuckold's Chronicle, 2 vols., 1793. Rare books supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application—H, J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 

25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’'s Northern Tour, 1838; 
Cooke’s Algae, 2 vols. ; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 
supplied. Catalogue fre.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 


i iS A N D Bt Ve 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
NOW READY, price Sixpence, HUNDREDTH CATALOGUE (Illustrated), 
with a History of the Bookselling business carried on continuously since 1728 
at 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





























Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11,0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST.—HIS SOCIAL TEACHING! 
7.0. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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pO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A GC GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You gt a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 








ON ITS OWN MERITS. 





Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 42d. 


per ounce respcctively. 


{ 
A delightful combination | 
of our “Navy Cut” and | 
“Medium Navy Cut” with | 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . . | 








WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Unadulterated, therefore certain counteractant to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Connoisseurs. 
Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 
Send for booklet with medical testimonials. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Ruteskment, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—— 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE IN TERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities 2% or 
LOANS grauted a 4 the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1335. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











WILL BE READY APRIL Ist, royal 8yo, 216 pp., No. 3 of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 10s. per annum, post-free. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS of No. 3. 

OPTIMISM AND IRMORTALIEY. By G. Lows Dicrrnsoy, M.A., Fellow of 

King’s College, Cambridge. 
MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. By Professor A. Seta Private Pattisoy, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
puepane A LIVING FORCE, By Professor T. W. Rurs Davips, 


THE DRIFTING OF DOCTRINE. By Rev. Professor J. P. Manarrry, D.D. 

THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. By Jostam Op 
FIELD, D.C.L. (Oxon.), M.R.C.S. (England). 

ee rs OF THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM.—I. THE EXTERNAL 

y B. W. Bacon, D.D., of Yale University, New Haven. 

pap | PAUL’ WRITE ROMANS ? A Reply. Professor Pau W. ScHMI EDEL, 
of Zurich 

AUGUSTE SABATIER AND THE PARIS SCHOOL o THEOLOGY. By 
Professor G. B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., of Yal 

a. By Rev. J. R. WiLk1nson, Professor Foe Garpner, Dr, F, 

ScHILuer, and the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

pe... Sauber of SIGNED REVIEWS. By Dr. James Morrart, Dr. A. ™ 
Taytor, Professor VERNON oe Professor Percy Garpner, F. C 
ConyBeare, M.A., Dr. B. Bacon, kc. Also a BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
Recent Books and Articles in ineslogizal and Philosophical Ferlodienie. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.; 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR APR IL. 
Special New Portraits of the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P., Mr. 
W. E. HENLEY, Mr. E. R. HENRY, C.S.1., and Miss HELEN CULLER 
A Sona or Sprep, By W. E. Henley. 
“Can I ArrorD a Moror Car?” By Henry Norman, M.P. 
West Porst—A Great Mititary Acapemy. By A, H. Lee, M.P., and Major 
Boileau, R.A. (Illustrated.) 
Kine Victor EMANUEL AND HIS Work. By Salvatore Cortesi. (Ilustrated.) 
Tue Raitway StrveeLe ror Irevanp. By H.@. Archer. (Illustrated,). 
Dakk SIDES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
TEMPERANCE REFORMERS AND Pustic-Housre Trusts. By Chalmers Roberts, 
With Note by T. P. Whittaker, M.P. 
BritisH RAILWAYS AND AMERICAN MetuHons, (Illustrated.) 
Fish Farmine in Scottanp. By Harry Spreckley. pane 
FrnGerR Prints 1n CrimminaL Detection. (Illustrated. 
Tur Hvucs Czarities oF Lonpon Jews. By the Rev. Teldove Harris, M.A. 
Our INEFFICIENT Miuitary Epucation. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D. 
Our Derective Merop oF Screntiric Epvucation. By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, F.Z.S., D.Sc. 
Tar ProBLEM OF DISTANCE MEASUREMENT. By W. Craig Henderson. (Ilus.) 
Tue Work oF THE Book WortD. With Portraits of Mr. Henry sean Mr. 
Barry Pain, Mr. George Gissing, and ‘“‘ Benjamin Swift.” 
HvunTINn@; 118 VALUE AND ITs Future. (Illustrated.) 
&c., &c. 37 Articles, 91 Llustrations, 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Monthly, 1s. net; yearly, 15s. post-free, 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, demy S8vo, cloth, 15s, 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. Including the Musical 


Copyright Act, 1902, the American Copyright Act, the Berne Convention, 
the Consequent Order in Council, and Cases to Date. By Tuomas EpwarpD 
Scruttron, M.A., LL.B., K.C., Author of “Charter Parties and Bills of 
Lading,” &e., and Lecturer in Common Law to the Incorporated Law 
Society. 

“Mr, Scrutton’s book is well written and has been carefully revised, and 
will be found a safe and acceptable guide through the mazes of the existing 
law.’’—Law Journal. 

‘*We think it is not only the easiest, but the most useful and practical work 
on copyright.” —Law Quarterly Review. 

London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street. 

(Adjoining Middle Temple Lane.) 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & 8.W, 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views, 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 














Manacerress—Miss WATSON, late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


OLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS” UNRIDDLED.— 
“The Counts Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp.” A Key to other 
Holbeins. By William Frederick Dickes. Demy 4to, 36 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 
_CASSELL and | cO., i imited, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


The -“Allenburys ” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, espec ially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


From 3 to6 mths. 











Malted Food, No. 3 


Milk Food, No. 1. 
From 6 mths. & upwards, 


From birth to3 mths. 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C 
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THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY: 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Terms of Subscription—28s. per annum. 
A THIN EDITION IS PRINTED for Subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. per annum (post-free) 
The “ County Gentleman” is published in time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. 


Telegraphic Address—* Whipstocks, London.” 





Among Articles of interest in the Current Number will be found the Weekly COUNTRY HOUSE TOPIC, by C. J. CORNISH, 
the subject of which is THE LAW RELATING TO TROUT; THE DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCE; FORESTRY Anp 
FARMING; PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST; an addition to the Series of Illustrated Articles 
entitled THE STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND, dealing with the HEATH STUD, NEWMARKET; THE OXFORD CREW, by 


C. J. D. GOLDIE; GOLF—TOURS AND ENTERTAINING, hy 


J. A. T. BRAMSTON; BACK TO THE LAND—THE Cross 


BREEDS v. PURE BREEDS OF POULTRY CONTROVERSY; HEATHER BURNING ON THE MOORS; THE AUTO. 
MOBILE EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL; and an Illustrated Review of ‘* NATURE AND THE CAMERA.” 





Every Week is Published in THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN A FREE REGISTER of PERSONS OFFERING 


COUNTRY PRODUCE FOR SALE. 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


Produce, such as Butter, Eggs, Poultry, &c., 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, 
send a post-card to 
The MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN, 

3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
asking for particulars of our Free Register of Produce straight 
from the Country, which appears each week in the CouUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, publishes every week a 


Free Register of persons in the country or the town desirous of 
buying or selling country produce direct, without the intervention 
of the middleman. The Register is absolutely FREE; no charge 
being made for use of the paper’s columns. 

Extract from the GLOBE of March 9th :— 

‘We shall be curious to see whether the admirable scheme which the 
County Gentleman announces this week will meet with success. Poultry 
farming dces not pay, on a small scale, because of incidental expenses, such as 
freight, and because of the low prices paid by dealers. If the consumer paid 
the producer what he now pays to the poulterer, poultry-farming would pay 
handsomely. In order to achieve this difficult end, the County Gentleman is 
adopting a ‘Free Register for Country Produce ;’ which means that the 
person with chickens and eggs to sell may now advertise his produce for 
nothing, and the person in London who wants country produce direct from 
the farm can advertise his requirements in the same manner, also for nothing. 
In this way, producer and consumer will meet together, without any middle 
interposition, and without cost to themselves. The townsman who wants a 
pair of chickens every Saturday, or a dozen eggs on Wednesday, will find in 
the Register the countryman who has chickens and eggs ready for London on 
those days. This scheme should be of the greatest possible use to ladies who 
are poultry-farming on a moderate scale, though perhaps it will not be able to 
make poultry-farming on a large scale profitable. But if it helps the in- 
numerable and growing company of small farmers, it will have done admirable 
work, and we can see no reason why it should not prove a success.” 


All you have to do in order to have your name placed on the 
Register is to send a post-card to the MANAGER, THE County 





GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, W.C. 


IF YOU WANT OLD STATUARY 
OR ORNAMENTS FOR THE 
CARDEN, 


such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 


STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis, 


Apply to the MANAGER, THE CouNTY GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


In this week’s issue particulars appear of the best kinds of 
Bowls, Vases, and Statuary. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a 
topical article on The Garden, written by a well-known 


authority. The article deals this week with the best Perennials for 


a small garden. 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY A DOG 
OR A HORSE 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis, 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tur County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a 
number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners ; the 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. The COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an Illustrated Catalogue, 
aie every week, of Horses and Dogs offered for immediate 

ale. 

Advertisements of horses, or dog's, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by a photograph. This method of advertisement has been 
found by experience to meet with greater success than any other. | 








IF YOU WANT A GARDENER, 


GAME-KEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, 
COACHMAN, GROOM, OR 
HUNT SERVANT, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, THE CounTy GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a very 
large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardeners, and Farm-Bailiffs wanting 
places. It is the recognised medium for all advertisements in any 
way connected with Hunting. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 


POS SOSS SHS PSOS SPSS SSOP OSSSSSOSOSSESVOESD 


THE MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OF MANY A DAY. 
SECOND EDITION. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 


CHANT TO HIS SON. By Grorare Horace Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is what some good critics have said ;— ; 
«The wholesomest, helpfullest, jolliest book of the year, and a tonic for any 
ood. Open at any page, and there is something worth while, 
a They ring with humour and common sense. : ; 
«They hit the reader right between the eyes of his own experience. They 
administer to him in stimulating doses the salt of success in business and in 


the world of men.” 


FLORENCE: her History and Art to the Fall 


ublic. By F. A. Hyerr. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
mo, eee intended to occupy a middle position between the Guides and 
Histories of Florence. It tells the story of the rise and fall of the Republic 
consecutively, but more succinctly than the works of Napier, Trollope, or 
Villari, while it treats of Florentine Art and Letters parenthetically, but more 
systematically than has been done by either of these writers. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By J. Harvey 


Broom. With Illustrations, feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. 


Cross (Ada Cambridge). Demy 8vo, 7s. 64, ‘ Win ; 

A highly interesting account of a generation in Australia by a distinguished 
writer. Mrs. Cross’s style is picturesque, and the book is more attractive 
than many novels. The early difficulties of Australian settlers, life in the 
towns, and life on the farms, are vividly described, 


THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE 


GARDEN. By Mrs. SterHEeN Batson. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould 
and A, C. Gould. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE SPIRIT AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 


MONASTICISM, By James O, Hannay, M.A, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. By E. R. Bernarop, 


M.A., Canon of Salisbury. Feap, 8vo, ls. 6d. 


LYRA SACRA: a Book of Sacred Verse. 


Selected and Edited by H. C. Brscuine, M.A., Canon of Westminster, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d, net. [The Library of Devotion. 


GRACE ABOUNDING. By Jouy Bunyan. 


Edited by S. C. Frerr, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Library of Devotion, 


CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarv Dowpen. 


Demy 8vo, 3s, 6d, [The Arden Shakespeare. 


OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Harr. Demy 


8vo, 3s, 6d. [The Arden Shakespeare.. 


THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 


bad + Wron and G, Prancre. With 51 Illustrations and a Map, crown 
vO, 63, 
The Experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By 


W. S. Hotpsworru, M.A.,B.C.L. Vol. 1., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE STORY OF GENERAL BACON: a 


Short Account of a Peninsular and Waterloo Veteran, By ALNop J. Bocrr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
By an Old 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD. 


Potter. With an Introduction by Ropert Spence Watson. Cr. 8v0, 63, 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. By J. E. 


Marr, F.B.S. With a Coloured Map and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Trans- 


lated by S. G. Owen, M.A., Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Classical Translations, 


THE EDUCATION ACT AND AFTER. An 


Appeal addressed with all possible respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow- 
Guardians with English Churchmen of the National Christianity. By H. 
HENSLEY Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster, Crown 8vo, ls, 


KENT. By G. Cuincu. Illustrated by F. D. 


Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxins. 


Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Guides, 
THE YOUNG PRETENDER. By C. §. 


Terry. With 12 Llustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


{Little Biographies, 
‘Wholly admirable. In vivid pages, sparkling with deftly-worded paceses, 
the author draws a true and faithful picture.”—Daily Telegraph, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor, 


With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
“An admirable little volume, wherein the figure of Raleigh is highly 
impressive and romantic.”—Morning Post. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 





Edited by J. B. B. Nicwots, Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Lattle Library, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE BETTER SORT. By Henry James. 

“The union of freshness and artifice is a constant source of delight.”—Times. 

“ Close and subtle is the style; astonishing dexterity. The longest of these 
stories has a fine philosophy behind it. Mr. James brings a curious fancy 
qualified by an exquisite observation.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“ Delicate and tender.”’—Outlook. 

“Mr, James’s people are all alive; the whole scene is set with consummate 
stage management. Out of the social commotion rises the story, sometimes 
poignant, sometimes humorous.””—Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr, James is as subtle and suggestive as of yore, a very giant of his kind.” 

—Daily Mail. 
THE RED HOUSE. By E. Nauszrr. Illustrated. 


“The book should regenerate a whole townful of worldlings.”—Standard, 

“ An altogether charming and delightful volume; ripples of wit and fancy ; 
the spirit of youth, exuberant, radiant.”—Daily News, 

“Fresh, sunny, tenderly human.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

“Full of fun and fancy, grace and wit.”—Tablet. 

“The narrative of the first year of the married life of a young and devoted 
couple. A charming story. The sentiment is natural and dexterously inter- 
woven with ludicrous incidents.”—Spectator, 

“A book at once droll and tender and provocative of agreeable emotions on 
every page. The sentiment is the poet’s and the mother’s.”—Outlook, 


THE DIVERTED VILLAGE. By Grace Ruys. 


“ Quite the best humorous book of many weeks; bright is every line.’ 
—Morning Advertiser. 
“The result is one of the freshest and most amusing books this season has 
produced. The villagers are admirably depicted. Every one seems alive, 
everything seems real, in this most delightful book,””—Daily Mail. 


LOVE IN A LIFE. By AtiLan Monxkuouse. 


“It is the old story of two men and a maid, told with a freshness of interest 
and distinction of language and treatment.”—Times, 


A STRETCH OFF THE LAND. By G. Srewarr 


Bow es. 


A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY. By Hueu Ciirrorp. 


“Interest, sympathy, and literary quality are happily united to a very 
remarkable degree. The story is vigorously told.”’—Spectator. 

“The characters are drawn with consummate skill.”’—Morning Post. 

“A strong and vivid story,”—Academy. 

“A wealth of beautiful writing and fine thought and interesting native 
delineation, The local colouring shows rare talent.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE SQUIREEN. By Suan F. Buttock. 


“The best novel of the year so far: in every page subtle, eloquent, and 
ey poem | true.”—British Weekly. 

“ A powerful study of life and character.”—Spectator. 

“Extraordinarily fresh and stimulating.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“A drama of intense human interest amid men and women in whom lie 
unsuspected depths of passion and virtue, baseness and nobility.”—Scotsman. 





“Astory of remarkable light and shade which keeps our interest and our 
sympathy.”—Illustrated London News, 


LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. By W. E. Norzis. 


** Clever, unforced fascination of manner and natural good taste in expression.” 
—Daily Express, 
‘Finely written, brilliant dialogue, vivid description.”—Lloyd’s. 
** The story flows along with Mr, Norris’s easy and masterly elaboration.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 
“ Well written, well constructed, and entertaining.”—Daily Mail, 


BY A FINNISH LAKE. By Pav Warveman. 


“The author brings to the writing of the book not only a ‘seeing eye’ but 
an understanding heart.’”’-— World. 

“A picture of life in Finland, drawn with force and refinement, very simple 
and fresh, and very true.”—Illustrated London News, 


PLAIN AND VELDT. By J. H.M. Azszorr, Author of 


«Tommy Cornstalk.” 
** Brilliant pieces of descriptive writing; the author shows himself a master 
in all he does.”—Birmingham Post, 
** All are characterised by crispness and vigour of narration.”—Globe, 


ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICE. By Gustav Janson. 


“A realistic and powerful story.”—Glasgow Herald, 
‘A powerful and pathetic book.”—LIiterary World. 


’ 
AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. By J. Ranpat. 

“Tt has the brightness and the whimsicality of Thackeray’s ‘ Hoggarty 
Diamond,’ irresistible, easily and delightfully humorous, It is long since we 
had so entertaining a novel or one so ingenious in its diversity.”— World, 

** The fun never flags for a moment, and it is so hearty and good natured as 
to be quite irresistible.”—Saturday Revew. 


ANTHEA’S WAY. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


“No one can escape the infection of high spirits and sunshine which per- 
meate everything the author writes, Well constructed, bright, and wholesome. 
Anthea is quite delightiul.”"—Yorkshire Post. 

** An excellent novel; admirable character drawing; distinctly pleasant.” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE SWORD OF AZRAEL: a Chronicle of the Great 


Mutiny. By R. E. Forrest. 
The story is written with exceptional vigour, with dramatic insight, and with 
an evident understanding of Indian life and character.”—-Giasgow Herald. 
** As remarkable a series of adventures as could well be imagined.”—Scotsman. 


A MIXED MARRIAGE. By Mrs. F. E. Penny. 


“‘ Marked with strong dramatic unity, clear and picturesque in style, swift in 
action, and interesting from first to last.’”-—Glasgow Herald. 

“Anuncommonly good story of the inner life of an Indian harem. Thoroughly 
striking and absorbing in every respect.”—Daily Express. 


OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. By G. Maxemt, Author 
of “Cross Trails.”” 
** Vivid and unaffected romance of a high order.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Packed full of adventure and excitement and surprise.”—Glasgow Herald, 





Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN for their NEW CATALOGUE and for their LIST of SIXPENNY NOVELB, 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE 


BOOK LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In feap. 8vo, printed on antique paper, and tastefully bound, 1s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FATAL TO THEIR AUTHORS. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Our English Villages,” ‘‘ The Church in the Netherlands,” &c. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


1s. 6d. net each. 


WHEATLEY’S HOW TO FORM A LIBRARY, 
HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY BOOKS & ANCIENT CUISINE, 


AND 
BLADES’S ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 
*,* Complete Lists of the Series for Distribution can be had on application. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


FALLACIES IN PRESENT DAY THOUGHT. 


By J. P. Sanpianps, M.A., T.C.D., Author of ‘ Natural Food,” ‘ Sanita- 
tion, Public and Personal,” &c, 

“ A gay-hearted and entertaining book.”—Sussex Daily News, 

“A bright little book of discursive essays.”—Rock. 





NEW HISTORICAL STORY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered and Illustrated, 5s. 


THE CROSS OF PEARLS; or, The Story 


of a French Family in the Fourteenth Century. By Mrs, BEarne. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MR. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
IS LIBERTY ASLEEP? By Atay 


H. Bergut. Crown $vo, paper covers, post-free, 1s, 
‘*Whatever his views may be, and they are often not our own, they are 
generally expressed with interest and wide information.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“ A lethargic moral sense in the nation, the growth of monopoly and class 
evils, the subservience of Parliament to the Government, and condonation of 
slavery are among the mischiefs that the author discerns in the body politic.” 
* A strong indictinent.”—Reynolds’s Newspaper. —Outlook, 
«These scattered but careful criticisms of various latter-day tendencies.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“These papers (especially the longest reviewing Lord Rosebery on Pitt and 
Peel) are of a rather more academic character than the title would —, 
—Times, 
“* We can heartily commend his work.’’—South Wales Daily News, 
“ Written in a clear and animated style.”—Speaker. 


“PLEASE, M’M, the BUTCHER.” 


A Complete Guide to Catering for the Housewife of Moderate Means, 
with Menus of all Meals for a Year, numerous Recipes, and Fifty-two 
Additional Menus and Dinners without Meat. By Bratrick Guagracino. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS 


DURING THE ANGLO-BOER WAR. By Mrs, General De La Rey, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


FROISSART IN 1902. Told and 


Pictured by F. Carnutuers GouLp. 3s. 6d, 




















SIXPENNY EDITION. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER. 


By S. B. CROCKETT, [Ready. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 








TO COLLECTORS AND CONNOISSEURS. 


Messrs. DEMROSE and SONS beg to announce that they have 
made arrangements to publish shortly a beautifully Lilustrated 


HISTORY OF OLD 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN, 


by LZ. M. SOLON, the well-known Potter Artist 
Collector. 

The Prospectus, with Specimens of the Plates, is now in preparation, 
and will be forwarded, us soon as ready, tu all those desiring 


and 


particulars, 


London: BEMROSE and SONS, Limited, 
4 SNOW HILL, E.C,; anp DERBY. 


GLI DEAWAY PE NS (Registered). 
The Perfection of Smoothness for Rapid Writers. 
Sample Box, 18 pens, assorted 5 patterns, 6d. 


PERRY PENS. PERRY PENS. 


To Suit all Styles of Writing. 

Sample Box of 18 varieties, either Fine, Medium, or Broad, includin 
“SOFT METAL,” “NEW METAL,” “LADIES,” “STEE 
QUILL,” “FLYING SCUD,” “LITTLE WONDER,” 3d. per Box, 


Of all Stationers. Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London, 





—.., 


In ee ery of the “Temple” Bible, Messrs, J "] 
DENT & CO. have in Preparation a “ TRYPTY 
EDITION” of . 9 


THE APOCRYPHA. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE TEMPLE BIBLE.” 
Tn 6 vols., each Edited by a Leading Scholar, with Introducti 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. meson and ale, 
Cloth, 1s. net; paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. net per vol. FIRST VOLUMES ~ 
ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited by Rev. Prof. N. SCHMIDT, D.D., LL.D. _ 
MACCABEES. Edited by W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A. 


THE LAST WORK OF THE LATE GASTON PaRISs, 


MEDIZEVAL FRENCH LITERA. 


TURE.—Especially written for the “‘ Temple Primers,” 1s, net, 
** The ease of exposition which comes from thorough knowledge.”—Spectatop 
ane menthigereen. 








“THE MASTER MUSICIANS.”—New Volume. 


SCHUMANN. By Annie W. Parrersox 
Mus. Doe., B.A. With Portraits, &c., square crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, . 


**Miss Patterson has brought to her work much sympathy and k 
and has produced a deeply interesting addition to “ valuable —_* 
TEMPLE TEMPLE 


Excellent.”’—Daily News, 
BIOGRAPHIES.—I. MAZZi N I. BIOGRAPHIES.-I, 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 
The Contemporary Review says :—‘*‘ Whether we consider it as a study of g 
singularly fascinating personality, or as a history of certain phases of the 
struggle for Italian unity, or, again, as an interpretation of the ethical and 
political thought of a great moral teacher, it is alike ADMIRABLE.” 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

*,* The attention of BOOKLOVERS is directed to the “ TEMPLR 
CLASSICS,” numbering 150 volumes ; recent additions include 
GOLDSMITH’S BEE and other Essays, Edited by Austin 
Dobson; Crabbes BOROUGH; Lady Guest's version 
of the MABINOGION ; a New Translation of GOETHE'S 
FAUST; the First English Rendering of the LEGEND OF 
ST. FRANCIS. Price 1s. 6d. net in cloth ; 2s, net in lambskin, 
With Photogracure Frontispieces, Full List Free. 


~NEW BOOK BY MR. ©. H. LANE, F.Z.S. 
RABBITS, CATS, & CAVIES, 


Descriptive Sketches of all the Recognised Exhibition Varieties, 
with Many Original Anecdotes. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and over 100 Illustrations from Life by 
Rosa Bess. Square demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
Prospectus may be had Post-free, 











J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, London. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s List, 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE LITTLE RED FISH. 

By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. (Second Impression.) 6a, 

THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 

By CHARLES EDDY, Author “ Winifred and the Stockbroker,” 6s, 

THE TEMPLARS. by E. H. Lacon Warson. 6s, 

CHANGES AND CHANCES. 

SAR Mise By ANTOINETTE WEBER. 68, 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES §& BOOKSELLERS, 

THE MINOR MORALIST: Some Essays in the 
Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d, net, 

SPECTATOR,—* All seven essays are, we think, very good ; two of them seem 

to us to be quite charming, full of common-sense and humour, without a touch 

either of censoriousness or cynicism, The paper on ‘Middle Age’ deserves to be 

read with serious attention.” 





























TIMES, —“The publication of a critical study by Mr. Raleigh is a literary event.” 


WORDSWORTH, By Watrer Rateiau, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF A TOUR 


MACEDONIA. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
SPEAKER.—‘ A book which deserves to be hailed with enthusiasm as a charming 
narrative of travel,” 


~ JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT 


VON BLUMENTHAL 


FOR 1866 AND 1870-71. 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
GLOBE.—* A volume of very great interest and value, not only to the student of 
political and military history, but to all intelligent educated readers,” 


WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. By 
Major H. H, AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E. Demy 8vo, with numerous 


Tilustrations and a Map, lis. net. — ; . ; 
BIRMINGHAM POST.--“ Major Austin’s book is well worth reading for its 
adventures alone, and the insight it gives you of a remarkable country.” 


A DAY DREAM, and other Poems. By R. H. 
CLUTTERBUCK. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. , 
SCOTSMAN.—* Here is a volume of graceful poems that dream and meditate 
with a tolerant philosophy not unlike that of Horace. The work is always cultured, 


thoughtful, and fine.” » eat, 
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London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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MEDOC. 
"VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure ORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


ior DINNER WINE, old in 
okie. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

. as He to any Ratlway Statin, including Cases 

and Bottles. 
who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
ices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
nufacturers, &c., on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
1 Oo; 
, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 











° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9) 
24 /, repayable on demand, “2 |/o 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFY, Managing Director. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plaiu. 
Authors should note that Tue Leapenwar. 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878, 
CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. cach. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 














GOLD MEDAL, 








May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any 
i the United King- 
ee or ie * 


ae eer postage to any 
0 


the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 


£1 86..0143.. 0732 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LOVE, AND LOUISA. 


By E. MARIA ALBANESI, 
Author of “ The Blunder of an Innocent,” “ Peter, 
a Parasite.” 





“ Louisa is a delightful and interesting person ; 
it is quite a pleasure to know her......Without re- 
course to elaborate descriptions of beauty or dis- 
quisitions upon charm, the author has manayed to 
give her heroine a quite unusual attraction...... We 
recommend the story of Louisa to all those who 


heroine of a novel.” —Spectator. 

*‘ Louisa is a very vivacious, pathetic, humorous, 
pretty heroine, and though some of the barriers 
which divide her from love are as otiose as the 
comma in the title, the method of erasing the 
obstacles interests to the end. Aunt Phoebe is one 
in a thousand, and itis not easy to draw with sym- 
pathy an old maiden lady who dresses abominably, 
and manages the farmyard down to the pigs. The 
setting of the story also is good.”—Times, 

“The story is excellently constructed, and the 
character-drawing is strong and subtle at once. 


a really lovable heroine in Louisa.’’—Vanity Fair. 
“ Louisa is one of those indeterminable, sprightly 
creatures whose gaiety is appealingly pathetic; she 
gives these pages the vitality which is the best 
possible excuse for the existence of a book.” 
—Outlook. 


*** Love, and Louisa’ is a clever book.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
‘As to Louisa, she fascinates us from her very 
first appearance.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mme. Albanesi has introduced some charmivge 
characters into ‘Love, andiLouisa.’ Louisa herseif 
is a very real woman; even the extraordinary pro- 
posal she makes to Max Charnham, while it is un- 
conventional, is not by any means unnatural, Many 
women retain a curious ignorance of the passions 
and nature of men, or else insist on shutting their 
eyestothem. Yes, Louisais a very flesh-and-blood 
woman.”’—Westninster Gazette. 


original and deftly worked out. There is some- 
thing going on all the time, and events are recorded 
in such a way that one’s attention is not for a 
moment allowed to drag. There 1s also some 
capital character sketching in the personalities of 
Louisa, Max Charnham, Mrs. Boyle, and the 
American girl, the singer,—admirably done por- 
traits of real people.”—Boston Journal (U.S.A.) 


London: SANDS and CO. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLE'I, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. _ SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S. W. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINFAS 


Page. .cocsesveces ccvccccccsece £1010 0 

Half-Page ...cccccccces eccccee 5 5S O 

Quarter-Page ..... eccccccveee 212 6 

Narrow Column ....... coovcee 810 U 

Half-ColumMn ..scccccces ecoooee 115 0 

Quarter-Column ...... cocesece OFF 6 
CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page . 
Inside Page .... 





Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 





France, Germany, India, 





China, &e. 4... we 1126, 0168..082] Strand) payable to “John Baker.” 





FISHER’S 
GLADST 


Catalogues post-free. 


ONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


enjoy the rare sensation of falling in love with the | 


Madame Albanesi has given us a really human and |! 





TWENTY-FIRST YEAR, 


[Be 
NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 








No. 242. APRIL, 1903. 





CONTENTS. 
1. EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


2. SIX 


ARMY CORPS. 
By H. J. C. Cusr, MP. 


3. WHERE TWO EMPIRES MEET. 








“A most fascinating book...... It is bright and | 


By the Hon. Lionen R. Houyanp. 


4. THE BATTLE OF ECKENFORDE 
FJORD (With a Plan). 


By His Maszsry roe Kine or 
SWEDEN AND Norway. 


5. ARAILWAY MONOPOLY AT WORK. 


By Francis Sroprorp. 


6. THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION, 
By Miss Extuauine Txeeiss, 


7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
By A. Mavricz Low. 


8. LOCAL MISGOVERNMENT. 
By A. H. Crover 


9. PRINCE KOMATSU. 
By J. H. Lonerorp. 


10. THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 
By F. Drummonp Cuapuin, Joint 
Manager at Johannesburg of the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, Limited. 


11. THE ART OF FENCING. 


By Miss Tovrre LowTHsr. 


12. THE ‘**GOOD SHEPHERD” 
AT NANCY. By L. J. Maxsz, 


3. GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


London : 





57 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


“LIBRARY EDITION” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


By E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN 


In about 32 Volumes, arranged in Chronological 
Order. 


Not sold separately. 2is. each net. 





The Edition for sale in the United Kingdom and 
America is limited to 2,000 copies. 
CONTENTS. Al! Mr. RUSKIN’S published Works 


will be reprinted. 


THE TEXT throughout is that which was last 
revised by the Author; but in Footnotes or Appendices 
passages from the MSS. are occasionally supplied or 
variations noted. The principal object in the Notes is to 
explain Ruskin by himself. Most of the volumes contain 
some new matter. 


Each Volume is Prefaced by an INTRODUCTION 
which is at once Bibliographical and Biographical. In the 
compilation of these Prefaces Ruskins DIARIES, 
LETTERS, and CONVERSATIONS have been largely 
used. 


THE PLATES. Every Illustration hitherto pub- 
lished will be included. In addition, a large number of 
unpublished Drawings will be given, as well as numerous 
unpublished Plates already engraved under the Author's 
personal supervision. 


Some of the best Portraits of Mr. Ruskin are inserted 
as Frontispieces, and Facsimiles of the MSS. are also given. 


THE PAPER is a special make of unbleached 
Arnold, and bears the watermark of Mr. Ruskin’s Seal and 
Monogram. 


VOLUME I. 


EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 
1834 to 1843. 


Consisting of 612 pp., Large Medium Svo 
(9: by Gy), with Frontispiece in Colour, 20 
Plates, 78 Woodcuts, and a Facsimile of MS., 
Bound in a special Holliston Cloth, with uncut 


edges. 
CONTENTS. 

Preface giving 2 Biographical and Bibliographical Account of the Several 
Works in this Voluine, together with Selections from the Author's 
Correspondence relating to them. 

The Poetry of Architecture. ' 

Causes of the Colour of the Water of the Rhine. 

The Strata of Mont Blanc. 

The Effect of the Atmosphere on Stones in Buildings. 

Causes of the Variation of Temperature between Spring and River Water. 

The State of Meteorological Science. 

A Landslip near Giagnano. 

Notes on the Theory and Practice of Perspective. 

The Proper Shapes of Pictures. 

Works of Art and the Sublimity of Nature. 

Essay on Music and Painting. (Mostly Unpublished.) 

Leoni. 

The King of the Golden River. 
First Edition.) 

Essay on Literature, and Letters to Mr. Dale. 

Letters to a College Friend. 

The Ascent of the St. Bernard, | 


(A Dramatic Sketch.) 
Followed by other volwmes at intervals of a month, as near as vossible, 


(With Facsimiles of Original Woodcuts “rom 


Chronicles of the St. Bernard :— 
A Night at the Hospice. 
Velasquez, the Novice. 


(Hitherto Unpublished.) 


HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES 


Messrs. JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Pyt. 
lishers to the University of Glasgow, 
have pleasure in Announcing that they 
have in the Press a Complete Edition of 
the Celebrated Collection of 


The Principal Navigations, 
Voiages, Traffiques and 
Discoveries of the 
English Nation, 


made by Sea or over-land, to the remote and 

farthest distant quarters of the Earth, at any 

time within the compasse of these 1600. yeeres 
BY 


RICHARD HAKLUYT, 


Master of Artes, and sometime Student of Christ-Church in Oxford, 


HIS great work, described by Froude as “the prose epic 
of the modern English nation,” is the treasure-house of 
the story of Elizabethan adventure. It is there that the deeds 
of Drake and Hawkins, Gilbert and Willoughby, Raleigh and 
Frobisher, and scores of other heroes are to be found told in the 
original narratives, and it is thence that historians like Froude 
and novelists like Kingsley have drawn the material for their 
pictures of England’s exploits in the new-found world at the 
dawn of her imperial day. 
The book was first published in 1589, and a second edition 
revised and enlarged by Hakluyt was printed in 1598-1600. Tho 
collection was reprinted in limited editions in London in 1809 and 
in Edinburgh in 1885, but these reprints like the originals, have 
now become extremely scarce and costly. 
The aim of the publishers in issuing this edition is to provide 
an accurate, complete, and beautifully-printed text from the 
edition of 1598-1600, as revised by Hakluyt. The raro “ Voyage 
to Cadiz,” which was suppressed by Queen Elizabeth after the 
disgrace of the Earl of Essex, will be included in the text. 
They are glad to say that Mr. Waurer Rauticx, M.A, 
Cantab., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow, has agreed to write an Essay on the Life and Work of 
Hakluyt which will be included in this edition. The edition 
of 1598-1600 did not contain an index, but this will now be 
supplied. 
The labour and outlay involved in the production of this 
work are very great, but the publishers feel convinced that 
the interest taken in these early Voyages and Discoveries 
of the English nation, described in the noble prose of the 
Elizabethan period, will justify the undertaking. 
The work, which will be illustrated from contemporary portraits 
and maps, will be printed at the University Press, Glasgow, from 
old style Caslon type, on antique paper specially made by Messrs. 
Dickinson & Co. It will be contained in 12 volumes of about 450 
pages each. The size will be Demy Octavo, and the binding will 
be cloth, with gilt top. 
Volume I. will be ready shortly, and it is hoped that the whole 
work will be completed within two years. 
The edition for sale in this country will be strictly limited to 
1,000 copies, of which 100 copies, numbered and signed, will be 
printed throughout on the finest English hand-made paper with 
proofs of the engravings. The price to subscribers to the ordinary 
edition will be 12s. 6d. net per volume, and to the edition on 
hand-made paper with proofs, 25s. net per volume. 
The work will be sold in complete sets only, and it would be 
obliging if intending subscribers would send in their names with- 
out delay to their bookseller, through whom prospectuses and 
specimen pages can be obtained. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 


Publishers to the University. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 


London: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 
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ae 
READY ON APRIL 8th. 


THE SPRING NUMBER 
0. 


T P’s WEEKLY. 


id. FORTY-EIGHT PAGES. 1d. 


THE CONTENTS 

Will include, in addition to numerous Reviews, Sketches, Short 
stories, and Notices of the Best Books of ihe Spring Season, 
Special Contributions from 

T, P. O;CONNOR, 

JANE BARLOW, 

PERCY FITZGERALD, 

ARNOLD BENNETT, 

The AUTHOR of “WEE MACGREEGOR,” 

JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 

JOHN O’LONDON, &c., &c., and 


he Opening Chapters of a New Thrilling Serial Story, entitled 


“THE SECRET IN THE HILL.” 


BERNARD CAPES, 


AUTHOR OF “A CASTLE IN SPAIN,” &c. 


id. Of all Newsagents. 48 Pages. 1d. 
Offices: MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 


T. P’s WEEKLY. 


JOHN LONC’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


AN ENTHRALLING NEW STORY BY THE AUTHO 
“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB.” _ 


THE JADE EYE. By Ferrcus Hume. 
[This day. 
A CHARMING STORY O J. 
“WHEN CHARLES L. WAS KING? pO Oe OF 


THE ARCADIANS. By J.S. Frercaer. 


Illustrated. [This day. 


A SMART SOCIETY NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“HIS ITALIAN WIFE.” 


THE INDISCRETION of GLADYS. 


By Lucas CLEEVE. [This day. 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL, By Ricuarp 


Marsz, Author of “ The Beetle,” &. Second Edition. 
Daily Express.—‘‘ Mr. Richard Marsh’s new story is excellent fun. It is 
written with a broad smile throughout, and will give its readers a continuous 
smile from almost the first page to quite the last.” 


THE WORLD MASTERS. By Grorce 


GrirritH, Author of “‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” &, [Second Edition, 
Graphie.—“ The novel is chokeful of excitement and bewilderment f. 
readers of every sort and kind,” ” 


FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. Campsetn 


PraeEp, Author of “The Scourge Stick,” &e. [Fourth Edition at press, 
Glasgow Herald.—‘* The book is remarkable for the freshness of its subject 
and the originality of its treatment. After the conventional love story, a 
romance like this comes as a breeze from the mountain. It will be widely 


N UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. 


Covutson Kernanayn, Author of ‘‘ Trewinnot of Guy’s,” &c. 
j [Third Edition at press, 
Truth.— Thrills you at every turn.” 
Globe.—* The incidents related are presented with such an air of conviction, 
as the reader will find it difficult to breathe and yet resist, Here is a stirring 
story if you like.” 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. 


AytmeErR Gowine, Author of *‘ As Cesar’s Wife,” &c. [Second Edition. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD writes :—‘ In this book I have found very much more to 
admire, to wonder at, and sincerely to enjoy, than to criticise. I have been 
astonished at the inventiveness, the grace, and the learning of the volume; 
the story I find charming and picturesque.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—* The scenes in ancient Rome are vigorous and masterly 
and the imperial Nero is convincingly portrayed.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 











FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR. = The Story of 
a Young Soldier. By T. HerperT Warren, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations, square aay ore 

ust out. 
“It is a cordial and affectionate biography.”—Times. 
“The story of the life of a good man...... The record of a fine soldier.” 
—Morning Post. 
“The letters of Prince Christian Victor are from beginning to end brimful 
of interest...... Mr. Warren has performed his work as editor with discrimina- 
tion and skill......a worthy memorial of a noble life.”—Daily Telegraph. 


OUT OF THE PAST. Some Biographical Essays. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Mounrstuart E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1., Author of 
“Notes from a Diary.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. [Just out. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY BURGH- 
ERSH (Afterwards Countess of Westmorland) with 
the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Edited by 


her Daughter, Lady Rosz WerIGaLL. With Portraits, large crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d, net. [Just out. 


IS IT SHAKESPEARE ? The Great Question of 


Elizabethan Literature, Answered in the Light of New Revelations and 
Important Contemporary Evidence hitherto unnoticed. By a CamBRIDGE 
GraDvuaTE, With Facsimiles, demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


A NEW WORK BY A. S. MURRAY. 
THE SCULPTURES of the PARTHENON. 


By A. S. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum. With numerous large Photogravures and other 
Illustrations of the whole Remains, medium 8vo, 21s, net. (Just out. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE SOIL. An Introduction to the Scientific Study 

of the Growth of Crops. By A. D, Haut, M.A. (Oxon.), Director of the 

Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust), formerly Principal of the 


South-Eastern Agricultural College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready nex: week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


The Fireside Dickens 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS, 
With nearly 700 Illustrations by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” &c. 
In Twenty-two Volumes, crown 8vo. 

The volumes, which are set in large type, are being printed at 
the Oxford University Press on good opaque paper. The 
longer works have been priced at 2s. net each in cloth; and the 
ten shorter volumes at 1s. 6d. net each in cloth. Bound in paste 
grain leather, gilt top, the books will cost 3s. 6d. net and 3s. net 
respectively. 


NOW READY. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, &c. 


43 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


43 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


OLIVER TWIST. 


24 Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. net. 
Three books will be published monthiy until September, when 
four will be issued, completing the Edition. 


Each volume can be obtained separately. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London : 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., HENRY FROWDE, 





11 HENBIETTA STREET, W.C. AMEN COBNEBR, B.C, 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘SOME. EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


Irish Sketches. 
By E. C@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


With 10 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday nect. 





“It is not easy to think of any book published for 
many years that is likely to make a greater sensation 
than this work.’’—Daity Malu. 


SECOND THOUSAND.—2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY, 


And its Survival of Bodily Death. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 





NEW EDITION.—2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN IRELAND 


FLOOD—GRATTAN—O’CONNELL. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


*.* This New Edition is greatly enlarged and re-written, and contains 
. a new Introduction. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK 
EMPIRE AND THE STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE BY THE TURKS. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Author of ‘‘ The 
Fall of Constantinople,’ With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, net. 

[On Monday next. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, 
THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. By Anprew Lanc. New Edition, with 
Phetogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*.* The text af this work has been revised by the Author, but 
otherwise is the same in a cheaper form as that which was published 
by Messrs. Goupil with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of 
Historical Volumes. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, GEORGE 
ELIOT, JANE AUSTEN: Studies in their Works. By Henry H. 
BonNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 

“The criticisms of the book are both intelligent and sympathetic. Read- 
able and refining in themselves, they make a volume that will be read with 
an especial pleasure;by those fond of the books of any of its subjects.” 

—Scotsman, 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. By Tromas Francis Moray, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor _ History and Economics in Purdue University, U.S. Crown 8vo, 
5s. ne! 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By Manpe.y Creicuroy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &., sometime Bishop of 
London. Edited by LoviseCreriguTon. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE STUDY OF MENTAL SCIENCE: 
Five Lectures on the Uses and Characteristics of Logic and Psychology. 
By J. Broveu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwith. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [On Monday nezt. 


NATIONAL DUTIES, and other Sermons and 
Addresses. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. Crown vo, 6s. net. 
[On Monday next. 


THE LAW OF LIKENESS. By Davin Bates. 
8vo, 9s. net. 

“¢ A well-written and, indeed, eloquent book, partly autobiographical], on the 
essential unity or ‘likeness’ of the nature of God and of man—a doctrine ‘ more 
clearly set forth in the prophecy of Israel than in that of any other people,’ 
but obscured by modern Christianity.”—Times. 

“«Mr. Bates has written an excellent and inspiring book. It is well that 
independent thinkers of intelligence and ability should be encouraged to deal 
with these questions in their own way. And if they find themselves earnestly 
preaching in plain language what the metaphysicians have taught in obscure, 
that is an additional advantage.” —Westminsler Gazette. 

By R. C. 


CECILIA GONZAGA: a Drama. 


TREVELYAN. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and Verses. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Times and Days,” &. Feap 8vo, 5s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
APRIL, 1903. Price 6d. 

CHRISTIAN THAL. ByM.E. Frax-! EXCELSIOR(?). By Franz Ritcnme. 
crs (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Book | BLOW-PIPE WEAPONS. By Pavr 
I. chaps. 11-13; Book II. chap.1. | Fountalx. 

THE GRANDFATHER OF LORD| THE TRAMP. By Ben Borr. 
CHATHAM. Bythe Hon. Lioyen| BY STRATEGY. By Carorrse 
HoiianD. MARRIAGE. 

THE SWORDSMAN’S ADVERSARY. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
By Water Herries Porioce. Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





—$$__ 


IN 


80, 12s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES 
IRISH HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY 


Mainly of the Eighteenth Century, 
By ©. LITTON FALKINER 


Contents —Tur GRATTAN PARLIAMENT AND Uster — Tay 
Earu-BisHor or Derry—Lorp CLARE—CASTLEREAGE AND 
IngELAND iN 1798— PLUNKET anpD Roman CatHoutc 
Emancipation—Sir Borie Rocue—Turomas STEELE—Tay 
Frrncn Invasion or IRELAND IN 1798. 





MONTHLY REVIEW. 
“Mr. Falkiner has had access to sources little known, which 
he uses with signal success; for he has the power of seizing the 
essential as few historians have....... This attractive collection,” 


SPECTATOR, 
“Marked by a fairness in judgment and an amenity in tong 
which are too rare with writers on Irish subjects.” 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
“A most interesting and instructive book, giving us what js 
much needed in this field, more light and less heat.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“We end as we began by commending the book for its fairness, 
its comprehension, its insight, and its good sense—qualities too 
often lacking in books on Ireland.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


SANDS & CO. 


ST. EDMUND, ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY. 
His Life as Told by Old English Writers. 
Arranged by BERNARD WARD. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 








CATHOLIC LONDON MISSIONS. 


From the Reformation to the Year 1850. 
By J. H. HARTING. 
With a Preface by the Rev. G. TYRRELL, S.J. 
With 22 Illustrations, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ANCHORESSES OF THE WEST. 
By F. M. STEELE. 
With a Preface on Mysticism by the Very Rev. VINCENT 
McNABB, O.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BACK TO ROME! 
Being a Series of Private Letters Addressed to an 
Anglican Clergyman. 
By “SCRUTATOR.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Mr. SAMUEL GORDON’S New Romance, 
entitled THE QUEEN’S QUANDARY, 
is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





London : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 
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Cassell & Company’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Price 6s. 


AMERICA AT WORK. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 
Author of “THE REAL SIBERIA,” of which a Fifth Impres- 


sion is now in the Press. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE LITTLE MINISTER! 


By J. M. BARRIE | 
With 8 Full-page Hlustrations by W. HOLE, R.5.A., 
Is now ready. Price 3s. 6d. 


aia enceennssaneesens | 


MR. STOCKTON’S LATEST VOLUME OF STORIES. | 


JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN 


By FRANK STOCKTON 
With 8 IIlustrations, price 6s. 


“Jt is good news that the late Mr. Stockton has left sufficient 
material to make a new volume of stories.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


VOL. 1V.. WITH UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
10 COLOURED PLATES, OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SOCIAL ENGLAND 


By EMINENT WRITERS 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 


Vol. IV., price 14s. net, covers the Period from 1603 to 1714. 








NEW NOVELS 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


AN APRIL PRINCESS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


Price 6s. [Neat week. 








THE DUKE DECIDES 
By HEADON HILL. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, price 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
REVEL 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 


Price 6s. 





HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S 
| NEW LIST. 





THE ls. R. CROCKETT’S 


| BAN Ni ER Ps ae 
OF BLUE. 


NOW READY, 
| The MORNING POST says :— 
“ The women folk of the story are charming. 
There are many very effective scenes in 
‘The Banner of Blue,’” 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.’ 
NOW READY. 


LOVEY | xow 
MARY. | -_—— 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 

“The characters are full of genuine charm 
and humour, while there are many touches 
of pathos that make the reader feel the 
reality of the scenes and characters.” 


THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 6,000 COPIES, 5s. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE 
CABBAGE PATCH. 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE. [Tllustrated. 


“ A delightful book.”—Spectator. 
** Full of interest and beauty.”—Daily News, 
“Wholly delightful.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETING 5,000 COPIES. 
8vo, cloth, 630 pp., 5s. net. 


MY LIFE WORK. 
By SAMUEL SMITH, M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 

Craupivs Ciear, in the British Weekly, says :— This volume contains the 
record of much earrest and not unsuccessful endeavour. Mr. Smith has 
written a book which is full of instruction. It reveals a firm and constant 
mind, earnestly Christian but tolerant, clear and practical, and it is not too 
much to say that no one will lay this story down without feeling a strong 
regard for the writer.” 


~ 


DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD’S NEW WORK. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NERVES IN DISORDER. 


A Plea for Rational Treatment. 
By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., &c., 


Hon. Physician to the Friedenheim Hospital. 





PROF. DRUMMOND’S COLLECTED ADDRESSES. 
NOW READY. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GREATEST THING IN 
THE WORLD, 


And other Addresses. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 
A New Volume of the “Red Leather Series.” 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, & all Booksellers. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GREATER RUSSIA. 
The Continental Empire of the Old World. 
By WIRT GERRARE. 
With Map and Mlustrations, 1 vol. 18s. net; postage 6d, 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ It is between his close observation of the develop- 
ment of Siberia and his notes on the political puzzles of Russia generally that 
the unquestionable value of Mr. Gerrare’s lucid volume is divided.” 


POLAND. 
A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 
1 vol., 12s. net; postage 4d. 


The Daily Chronicle.—*‘* The impressions are incomparably recorded, clear, 
vivid, graceful, and sympathetic.” 


SHAKESPEARE and his FORERUNNERS 


Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from 
Early English, 
By SIDNEY LANIER. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 30s, net. 


The Outlook.—* In every respect worthy of a place in the scholar’s library. 
There abounds everywhere sound taste and scholarship, and a wide sympathy 
with English history and literature.” 


THE LETTERS OF 
MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 


With Notes upon her Life and Character, and an Introduction 
by Sainte-Beuve. 
1 vol. 6s. (Monday. 
*,* Mdlle. De Lespinasse is the prototype of the heroine of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel, ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter.” Every reader of the novel should 
read these Letters. 


THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE REVUE.” 
THE ROMANCE OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 
By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

The Times.—“ Even if it were written by an entirely unknown writer, it would 
be of value as giving an extraordinarily vivid picture of upper middle-class 
life in the provincial France of the thirties and forties.” 

HANS BREITMANN. 
MEMOIRS. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
With Portrait, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


THE DAINTY NATURE SERIES.—Vol. IL, 5s. net. 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS. 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN, 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. [ Wednesday. 


OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 
By F. P. DUNNE. lvol., 3s.6d. [Second Impression, 


The Spectator.—* Mr. Dooley is now as established an institution on both 
sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. His books are packed with true words 
spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be very grateful for this 
genial laughter-maker.” 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Photogravures, Colour-plates, and Thumbnail Portraits, 
12 vols., £4 4s. the Set; or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
*,* A Prospectus of this Series on application. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘ A library of permanent value, which should find its 
place upon the shelves of every bookman who can appreciate fine literature, 
tinely presented and equipped.” 


NEW NOVELS AND’ STORIES. 
UR. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 


By E. F. BENSON. 6s. | Wednesday. 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ These eight stories contain much better reading 
than almost any eight novels.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘‘ The Last Sentence,” &c, 6s, 
The Daily News.—* Finely conceived and finely told.” 


RANSON’S FOLLY,|THE FETICH OF 
And other Stories. THE FAMILY. 


By HARDING DAVIS. 6s. By EDITH BARNETT. 6s, 


: . : The Athenzum. — “A thorough, 
eames Stories, well- conscientious, painstaking piece of 


work, and ac t to its writer.” 
IN PICCADILLY. |tHEWS OF 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 6s. 


ENGLAND. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 


THE STUMBLING-|GODFREY MARTEN: 


LOCK. Schoolboy. 
© oc By CHARLES TURLEY. 83s. 6d. 
By EDWIN.PUGH. 6s. [Second Impression. 





[March 28, 1903. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND song 
LIST. 





SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ADVANCED-GUARD. By Sypney ¢ 


Grier, Author of “The Warden of the Marches” « 
Prince of the Captivity,” “His Excellency’s En, : 
Governess,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 8 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEAR 


SERVICE. By Major-General Sir ALExanpzR Brvcy 
Touuttocn, K.C.B.,C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“Excellent and indeed exciting entertainment is to be found} 
this admirable volume, which is far more interesting than pe 
military novel. For not only is its author a born fighter; he 
may also be said to be a born writer, and the combination is 
rare one.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MODERN STRATEGY. By Lieut.-Col, 
Water H. James, late R.E., P.S.C. With 6 Maps, royal 
8vo, 16s. net. : 

“ An admirable manual.”—Outlook. 
“A standard work of permanent value.”—Military Mail, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. With other Lectures and Essays. By 
Rosrert Apamson, LL.D., late Professor of Logic in the 
University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor W. R. Sortzy 
University of Cambridge. With a Photogravure Portrait, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. “ 


AGNOSTICISM. By Roserr Fut, D.D,, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Historical Philosophy in France 
and French Belgium,” “Anti-Theistic Theories,” &c. Demy 
8vo, 18s. net. 

“This learned and comprehensive volume......The product of 

solid learning and strong thinking.”—Times. 


THE ARMS OF THE BARONIAL AND 
POLICE BURGHS OF SCOTLAND. By Joun, Marqurss 
or Burs, K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. Lonspatz, 
With numerous Illustrations, royal 4to, £2 2s. net. 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION. THIS DAY. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. Storm 


Cuiouston, Author of “M. D’Haricot,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


**A VERY NOTABLE NOVEL.” 
THE CIRCLE. By = Karuerine 


Tuurston. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Stamped by the hand of original genius, instinct with great 
power.”—Punch. 

“Distinctly a remarkable book.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ An absorbing novel....... Holds you spellbound.”—Echo. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 
2s. 6d. 
THE AFFAIR AT THE GREEN RIVER MINE. 
THE PLEASURE OF ANGER. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC ALBANIA. 
IN NESTING TIME. 
IN THE KOOTENAYS. By C. Hansvury-Wi.uiams. 
TO SPRING. By Lgoprarpi. Translated by Sir Tuzopors 
MaRrrTIN. 
CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. By Neiz Munzo. 
EGYPT. 
LOVE’S BLOSSOMING.—LOVE’S DISDAIN. 
JOSEPH HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Mr. Chamberlain — The 
Secret of his Popularity—A Century of French Fiction— 
Balzac and Realism — “Robert Louis Stevenson the 
Dramatist.” 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. 





CroIL 











London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, London and Edinburgh. 
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MACMILLAN & 6O.’S LIST. 


1903 ISSUE READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


isti Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
oy wie hy J. Scort Kett1z, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


DD., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


i RTHUR WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits and 
ye ee esas, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 














FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Vol. 
MAZARIN. By Arraur Hassatz, M.A., 


8vo, 2s. 6d. Rees 
Daly Maile" A clear and succinct biography......A model of justice and 


ganity.” 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
BY CHARLES BOOTH. 


The RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES of LONDON 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Forming the Third Series of “ Life and Labour of the People in London.” 
GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER OF TREATMENT. 

Vol. I. The Outer Ring, North of the Thames.—Vol. II. The Inner Ring, 
North of the Thames.—Vol. III. The City and the West.—Vol.IV. InnerSouth 
London.—Vol. V. South-West London.—Vol. VI. Outer South London.— 
Vol, VII. Summary of Religious Influences. 
Extra Crown 8vo, bound in Parchment, with 20 large-scale Coloured Maps 

mounted on Linen, 5s. net per vol., or 30s. net the Set. 


HISTORY OF GREECE FOR BEGINNERS. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. D.Litt.Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations 
and Maps, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


FROM THE UNVARYING STAR. 


A Story of a Country Parish. 
By ELSWORTH LAWSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


In Fortnightly Volumes. With a Map of Wessex in each. Crown 8vo, 
$s, 6d each, Latest Addition. 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
By CORREA MOYLAN WALSH. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN 
MONETARY SCIENCE. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF GENERAL 
EXCHANGE-VALUE, 1901. 


8vo, 17s, net. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ A work of special research of great value in a 
field where many others have laboured, but none with such thoroughness.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
Contents For APRIL. 
Jous Maxwetr’s MarriacGe. By| SARsFIELD. 
OM cng _ —_ = —_— Tue Cuz or Emotions. By G. Wood- 
Dorte. By Stoddard Dewey. os 
Ay EpucationaL INSTANCE, 
Tut NEWSPAPER. 
Waite Wirtcu. 
Tae Lanp oF THE LzstrrGcons. By} THe RerincaRNATION oF JouN Law. 
Frank Mathew, By A. Maurice Low. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The APRIL NUMBER Contains :— 

THE WIZARD’S DAUGHTER. By Marcarer CoLuieR GRAHAM. 

LIFE AND DEATH. By Cuartotre Fiske Bates. 

MODERN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. 1.—Personal Recollections of Verdi, 
Wagner, Gounod, Liszt, and Tschaikowsky. By Hermann KueErn. Por- 
traits from Photographs. 

BUITE-CITY : Greatest of Copper Camps. By Ray Stannarp Baker, 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 

















A Victim or Romance. By Margaret 
mour. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The APRIL NUMBER Contains:— 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 


ON MARCH 31st.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. & HESKETH PRICHARD, 
AUTHORS OF “A MODERN MERCENARY,” “KARADAC; 
COUNT OF GERSAY,” “TAMMER’S DUEL,” &. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A Sketch of the Present Conditions of Life, and of the Economic and Political 
Outlook, in the Australian Commonwealth. By PERCY F. ROWLAND, 
late Scholar of Hertford College, &c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 

*,* An attempt to do for federated Australia something of what Mr. Bryce 

did for the American commonwealth ; an account of Australia based on seven 

years of Colonial urban life; with chapters on Australian history, politics, 

society, literature, and education. It discusses the economic outlook, and 
considers Separation and Imperial Union as rival possibilities of national 


development, 
By Mrs. 





A THIRD POT-POURRI. 


C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” ‘More 
Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


QUEEN.—“ Altogether this ‘ Third Pot-Pourri’ may well be recommended 


as a volume to be read by all, for it can scarcely fail to please. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Rarely are two successes followed in 
due course by a third success, but all those who delighted in Mrs, Earle’s two 
first books will eagerly welcome ‘A Third Pot-Pourri.’” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

ACADEMY.—“ Mrs. Ward writes of the things that matter in the inner 
individual life, and in no former book, we think, has her touch been surer, or 
her insight into motive and character more searching and sympathetic.” 

SKETCH.—“It is not too high praise to say that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
last book contains all her qualities and none of her defects...... She has 
preserved a most perfect balance, and one would not have a word left out or 
a word added.” 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. vE 1a Pasruns, 


Author of “Deborah of Tod’s,” ‘‘ Adam Grigson,” &c. 

Notice. — The FIRST IMPRESSION’ of 
SCORNELIUS” was nearly sold out 
before publication. 4 SECOND IM- 
PRESSION is being actively prepared, 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Charmingly told......Miss Philipotti Morrice is quite the 
most entertaining figure we have met in recent fiction.” 


NEW VOLUME BY GRAHAM HOPE. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN. By GRAHAM HOPE, Author of 


“A Cardinal and his Conscience” 
and ‘‘ My Lord Winchenden.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Quite as good a novel as ‘A Cardinal and his 
Conscience,’ and that is to say that itis very good indeed......Primarily a love 
story, though historical characters live in its pages. And they do live, which 
is the main point. They are no mere lay figures.” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


E, J. CAPES, Author of “The Lake of Wine,” &. 


THIRD IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TRUTH.—“ As stirring a tale as one would wish to read.” 
TIMES.—‘‘It is some time since we have read a novel go full of good 
matter.” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Published March 26th. 
*,* The action of the story takes place during the few days in July, 1815, 
when Buonaparte was still in partial hiding near the French coast, and before 
he had made up his mind to throw himself on the mercy of England, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

ConTENTS. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD.| THE OUTWITTER OF NAPOLEON. 
Chaps. 10-12, By Henry SETON | By H. W. WIitson. 
MERRIMAN. |THE MENACE OF THE SUB- 
ALMS FOR OBLIVION.—IV. By; MARINE. By Lieutenant G E. 
R. Garnett, C.B., LL.D. | ARmsTRoNG, B.N. 
SONGS OF THE WANDERING! THE MAKING OF A UNIVERSITY. 
ISLE. By WiL¥FRip Witson Gisson.| By Sipney Wess, L.C.C. 





By Bernarp 





THE LITTLE BROWN PITCHER. Story. By Eusre C, Cranz. 
TRAINING FOR INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS. Sketch by G. W. 


RTON. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. A Serial Story. 
Illustrated by the Author. By Howarp PYLE. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES-|THE CUCKOO. By Oswarp H. 
SIONS, — VIII. The School-| Larter. 
master. 


AN OLD ACCOUNT BOOK. By Miss 


THE RED CAT. By Hanotp Becsre.| Liwian C. SmytTHe 


THE FLAMBOYANT PERIOD IN|GREATER LOVE. By Hues Cuir- 
COOKERY. By Mrs. Pennewu. FORD, C.M.G. 











MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’'S NEW NOVELS 


DOS SSH SSSSSOSSSOSSHOSSOSOSSESOOSSOSOOS 


FRANK RICHARDSON’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


SEMI-SOCIETY. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of “The King’s Counsel.” 








FRED WHISHAW’S NEW NOVEL.—ON APRIL 2np. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


NEAR THE TSAR, NEAR DEATH. 


By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Mazeppa.” 





ee, 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. By Cyrin Szymovr.| OVERDUE. By W. CuarK RUSSELL. 
“A highly ingenious idea...... We were decidedly entertained.” | _ “A vigorous picture of life......lightened with many deft touches of humo 
—St. James's Gazette.” | Well rigged with incident and adventure, manned bya charming heroing a 


MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By LIoneL L. PIuKINGTON. | | <a ae good ship ‘Overdue’ is safely bound for the harbour ot 

FP wens oan oo Ge drawn; the dialogue is vivacious. A novel far | THE POWER OF THE PALMIST. By" Vioter 
GuTTENBERG, Author of ‘‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.” 

THE HEART OF A GIRL. By FLORENCE WARDEN. | ** A curious and uncanny story.”—Academy. 


With 8 Illustrations by Frances Ewan. «Plenty of strange characters and exciting incidents.”—Times. 


“‘ Well worth reading.” —Times. THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By GEORGES Onver 


**The novel is full of life and a incident ; is written in a bright and | Translated by F. RoTHWELL. 
wictapeeree aire. ane ae os yore | _ * One of the few novels you are forced to read at a single sitting."—New Age 
a — dye ; _ THE WILFUL WAY. By Hersert Comptoy,-Anthor 
THE INSTIGATOR, By “te EST A. TREETON. of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 
“A really excellent story... ..Something of Dickens's humour.”—Vanity Fair. | ‘* We have been —e entertained.’ —Bookman. 
** Merits popularity and gratitude.’ ’—Daily News. { Full of entertainment......A most refreshing book. "Lloyd's News, 








; NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
TRUTH. By Enix Zoua. Translated by Ernest A.| THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Frayg 


VIZETELLY. With a Portrait of the Author. RicHarpson. With 50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I 
3 _ Pe itself, considered apart from its purpose, has all the interest «| “One of the funniest books we have read for a loug time.” —Pali Mall Gazette, 
a novel dealing with myste:; und crime...... Those who accept Zola’s view an 
those who reject it must agree that the novel in which it is unfolded is the THE GATES OF WRATH. By ARNOLD BENNET, 
Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


most brilliant piece of anti-clerical polemics that has appeared in our time.” 
—Times. ‘* A thoroughly exciting sensational novel.”—Bookman, 


HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Spercut, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


“‘ A story which pleases at the first, and the charm increases.”—Scotsman. 








es 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
DR. BREWER’S READER'S HANDBOOK of cue | | THE STELLAR HEAVENS: an Introduction to the 


Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, & Poems. Study of the Stars and Nebulae. By J. Evuarp Gore, F.R.A.S. 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown &vo, buckram, gilt top, 6 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin DOBSON, Author 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCartuy, 








of *‘ Eighteenth Ceutury Vignettes.’’ With 5 Illustrations. Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63 ON APRIL 2np.—Demy 8vo, Is. 
AS WE ARE AND AS WE MAY BE. By Sir WALTER | THE ABC OF CRICKET: a Black View of the Game. By 
BEsaNT. HuGu FIevpine. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, * net each. 
THE ST. MARTIN’ S LIBRARY. 


Alt SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. “By Sir WauTER Besant, **IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes Beane, 
ALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. THE LIFE ora THE FIEL DS. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES, 
SKETCHES. By Marx Twain. MEN AND B Seog Lovis STEVENSON. 


THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. NEW ARABIAN NicHs Be Rosert Lovis STEVENSON, 
tue WOMAN WHITE. pA WIvxreE CoLtrss. THE POCKET R. ’: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON’s Worrs. 
OOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. | CONDENSED Novice, (The TWO SERIES in One.) By Bret Haars’ 


EENW 
THE CLOISTER® AND THE HEARTH. By Cuarres Reape. (Shortly, 
NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Crown — i cloth, flat backs. 




















AINSLIE’S JU-JU. By Hiroup Bixpioss A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN'S. By Bret Harte. With Illustrations, 
bie 5 LUCK A ROARING CAMP ; SENSATION NOVELS CONDENSED. IN LONDON’S: HEART. By G.R.S 
y Bre THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By a Home. 
CAVALRY” LIFE: “& REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By Joun Strance Wister. | PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Epuunp Mircuett. 
HE QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By Atiex Upwarp. THE TEMPLE OF 4s By Epmunp MITcHELt. 
THE OUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. By Franx Srocstoy. With TOWARDS THE E NAL SNOWS. By Epmunp MitcHett. 
36 Illustrations. THE LUCK OF GE RARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram Mitrorp. 

THE CONSTABLE OF ST. NICHOLAS. By Epwin Lester Arno.p. THE KING’S ASSEGAI. By Bertram MITFORD. 
ST. ne ave th : BY THE TOWER. By Sir Water Besant. MAID MARIAN AND at aby HOOD. By J. E. Muppock. 
DO THE LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bopgiy, K.C. HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Cuaristrze Murrar. 
VINCENT. TRILL DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovay, THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ova. 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick Doxovax. A MODERN DICK Pe RROT ON. By James Pary. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Gzorce ManviLuz Fesn. A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora BvsseEtu. 
THE RED SH an By Pavt Gavtor. THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora RussE.u. 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatt. THE TALE OF THE SERPENT. By Sunpowner, 
ry A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer Harte. CITOYENNE JAC = By Saray TYI er. 

SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. JOAN, THE CURATE. By Fuiorence WARDEN. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT. By Brer Harte. SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Brron WEBBER. 

POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
THE PEAR Spor. By fiurre Zora. ANTONINA. By WI.xre Coturns. 
STRATHMORE. By Ovipa. THE rata ia i By Wrixrie Cottiys. 
THE TENTS OF SHEM. By Grant ALLEN. THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Witgre Cottiys, 

pdt GAUNT. By Cuaries Reape. ine DEAD SECRET. By Wikre Cottrss. 

MADALE. nk: WILEIE COLLINS. E NEW MAGDALEN. By Wuxte Coutins. 
DIANA BAR: INGTON. By B. M. Cro [April 2nd. PU CK. By Ouipa. | HELD a BONDAGE. Ovipa. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Water Besant. MOTHS. By Ovrpa. UNDER TWO FLAGS. ya 
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